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TWO  RUSSIAN  JESTERS. 

JOKES,  like  bills,  require  names  to  back  them ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  every  nation,  some  one  personage, 
real  or  mythical,  is  selected  as  the  lay-figure  upon  which  all 

Bular  jests  are  by  common  consent  displayed.  The  Eng- 
have  their  Joe  Miller,  the  Germans  their  Sehiltbiirger 
and  their  Tyll  Eulenspiesel,  the  Americans  their  Colonel 
Crockett,  the  Orientals  their  Nasireddin  cl  Khejah  ;  and, 
in  the  same  way,  the  chosen  godfathers  of  Russian  humor 
are  BaldkirefT  the  jester,  and  Marshal  Savoroff.  Tlic  lat¬ 
ter  name  has  long  since  passed  into  history ;  but  the  former 
requires  some  introduction  to  non-R  issian  readers.  Popu¬ 
lar  traditions  unite  in  representing  B.ihikireff  ,as  the  con- 
itant  attendant  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  figures  largely  in 
all  the  stories  attached  to  the  name  of  his  buffoon.  Many 
of  these  stories  are  probably  the  fabrication  of  a  later  age  ; 
but  a  fair  proportion  of  them  Ixjar  marks  of  authenticity, 
and,  as  fair  specimens  of  national  humor,  arc  worth  quot¬ 
ing. 

'On  one  occ.asion  Balakireff  begged  permission  of  his  im¬ 
perial  master  to  attach  himself  to  the  guard  stationed  at 
the  palace ;  and  Peter,  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  consented 
—  warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  any  officer  of  the 
guard  who  happened  to  lose  his  sword,  or  to  bo  absent 
from  his  post  when  summoned,  was  punished  with  death. 
The  newly-made  officer  promised  to  do  his  best ;  but  the 
temptation  of  some  goad  wine  sent  to  his  quarters  that 
evening  by  the  czar,  “  to  moisten  his  commission,”  proved 
too  strong  for  him ;  and  ho  ptirtook  so  freely  as  to  become 
completely  “  screwed.”  While  he  was  sleeping  off  his  de¬ 
bauch,  Peter  stole  softly  into  the  room,  and  carried  off  his 
sword.  Balakireff,  missing  it  on  awaking,  and  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  at  the  probable  consequences,  could  devise 
no  better  remedy  than  to  replace  the  weapon  with  bis  own 
professional  sword  of  lath,  the  hilt  and  trappings  of  which 
were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  guardsmen.  Thus 
equipped,  he  appeared  on  parade  the  next  morning,  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  assurance  oi  remaining  undetected,  if  not 
ftweed  to  draw  his  weapon.  But  Peter,  who  had  doubtless 
foreseen  this  contingency,  instantly  began  storming  at  one 
of  the  men  for  his  untidy  appearance,  and  at  length  faced 
round  upon  Balakireff  with  the  stern  order,  “  Capt.  Bal- 
iikireff,  draw  your  sword  and  cut  that  sloven  down !  ” 

The  poor  jester,  thus  brought  fairly  to  bay,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  hilt  as  if  to  obey,  but  at  the  same  time  exclaimed 
fervently,  “  Merciful  Heaven  I  let  my  sword  be  turned  into 
wood  1 

And  drawing  the  weapon,  he  exhibited  in  very  deed  a 
harmless  lath.  Even  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was 
powerless  to  check  the  roar  of  laughter  which  followed ; 
and  Balakireff  was  allowed  to  escape. 

The  jester’s  ingenuity  occasionally  served  him  in  extricat¬ 
ing  others  from  trouble  as  well  as  himself.  A  cousin  of 
his,  having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  czar,  was 
about  to  be  executed ;  and  Balakireff  presented  himself  at 
court  to  petition  for  a  reprieve.  Peter,  seeing  him  enter, 
and  at  once  divining  bis  errand,  shouted  to  him,  “  It’s  no 
use  your  coming  hi'-re :  I  swear  that  I  will  not  grant  what 
jou  are  going  to  ask  1  ” 

Quick  as  thought,  Balakireff  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
exclaimed,  “  Peter  Alexeievitch,  I  beseech  you  put  that 


scamp  of  a  cousin  of  mine  to  death  I  ”  Peter,  thus  caught 
in  his  own  trap,  had  no  choice  but  to  laugh,  and  send  a 
pardon  to  the  offender. 

During  one  of  the  czar’s  Livonian  campaigns,  a  thick  fow 
greatly  obstructed  the  movements  of  the  army.  At  lengtS 
a  pale  watery  gleam  began  to  show  itself  through  the  mist, 
and  two  of  the  Russian  officers  fell  to  disputing  whether 
this  were  the  sun  or  not.  Balakireff,  happening  to  pass  by 
at  that  moment,  tliey  appealed  to  him  to  decide.  “  Is  that 
yonder  light  the  sun,  brother  V  ” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  ”  answered  the  jester ;  “  I’ve  never 
been  here  before.” 

At  the  end  of  the  same  campaign,  several  of  the  officers 
were  relating  their  exploits,  when  Balakireff  stepped  in 
among  them.  “I’ve  got  a  story  to  tell  too,”  cried  he 
boastfully ;  “  a  better  one  than  any  of  yours.” 

“  Let  us  hear  it,  then,”  answered  the  officers ;  and  Balu- 
kireff  began. 

“  I  never  liked  this  way  of  fighting,  all  in  a  crowd  to¬ 
gether,  which  they  have  nowadays :  it  seems  to  me  more 
manly  for  each  to  stanil  by  himself;  and  therefore  1  always 
went  out  alone.  Now,  it  chanced  that  one  day,  while  re- 
connoitering  close  to  the  enemy’s  outposts,  I  suddenly  espied 
a  Swedish  soldier  lying  on  the  ground  just  in  front  of  me. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose :  he  miiht  start  up  and  <»ive 
the  alarm.  I  drew  my  sword,  rushed  upon  him,  and  at'one 
blow  cut  off  his  right  foot.” 

“  You  fool  1  ”  cried  one  of  the  listeners,  “  you  should 
rather  have  cut  off  his  head.” 

“  So  I  would,”  answered  Balakireff,  with  a  «Tin,  “  but 
somebody  else  had  done  that  already.” 

At  times  Balakireff  pushed  his  w.aggeries  too  far  and 
gave  serious  offence  to  his  formidable  patron.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  the  enraged  emperor  summarily  banished 
him  from  the  court,  bidding  him  “  never  appear  on  Russian 
soil  awain.”  The  jester  disappeared  accordingly ;  but  a 
week  had  hardly  elapsed  wlien  Peter,  standiaw  his  win¬ 
dow,  espied  his  disgraced  favorite  coolly  driving  a  cart  past 
the  very  gates  of  the  palace.  Foreseeing  some  new  jest,  he 
hastened  down,  and  asked  with  pretended  roughness  “  How 
dare  you  disobey  me,  when  I  forbade  you  to  show  yourself 
on  Russian  ground?  ” 

“  1  haven’t  disobeyed  you,”  answered  Balakireff  coolly ; 
“  I’m  not  on  Russian  ground  now.”  '  ” 

“  Not  on  Russi.an  ground  V  ” 

“  No ;  this  cart-load  of  earth  that  I  am  sittin'^  on  is 
Swedish  soil.  I  dug  it  up  in  Finland  only  the  other  day.” 

Peter,  who  had  doubtless  begun  alreaily  to  re^Tct  the  loss 
of  his  jester,  laughed  at  the  evasion,  and  restored  him  to 
favor.  Some  Russian  writers  embellisheil  this  story  (a  Ger¬ 
man  version  of  which  figures  in  the  adventures  of  Tyll 
Eulenspiegel)  with  the  .addition  that  Peter,  on  hearin'r  the 
excuse,  answered,  “  If  Finland  be  Swedish  soil  now  it^shall 
be  Russian  before  long,”  —  a  threat  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  fulfil. 

The  stories  told  of  Marshal  Suvoroff  are  of  a  different 
order,  and  display,  better  than  whole  pages  of  description 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  he  contrived  to  ad.apt  himself 
to  the  rude  spirits  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  without  losinv 
one  jot  of  his  .authority.  What  Napoleon  was  to  the  French 
army,  Suvoroff  was  to  that  of  Russia;  now  jestin<r  with  a 
soldier,  and  now  rebuking  a  general ;  one  d.ay  sliarmw  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  black  bread  beside  a  bivouac  fire,  and  the  next 
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speaking  as  an  equal  to  princes  and  potentates.  In  fact, 
the  two  great  sponsors  of  Russian  wit  form  a  most  pictu¬ 
resque  contrast.  BalakirelT  has  very  much  the  character 
of  a  spaniel  in  a  lion’s  cage,  —  admiring,  even  while  mock¬ 
ing,  his  formidable  patron ;  behaving  towards  him  with  a 
half-waggish,  half-afl'eetionate  familiarity  ;  perpetually  of- 
lending,  and  perpetually  forgiven.  Suvoroff  comes  before 
us  as  an  uncrowned  king,  one  whose  authority  needed  no 
oiitwanl  symbol ;  an  autocrat  of  Nature’s  making,  full  of 
a  rou"h,  hearty  familiarity,  that  was  in  no  danger  of  breed¬ 
ing  contempt,  and  surrountled  by  men  who  enjoyed  the  bon¬ 
homie,  while  they  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  little  pug- 
nose<l,  grimy  man,  who  was  in  their  eyes  the  incarnation  of 
earthly  power  and  grandeur. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that,  in  his  own  peculiar  vein 
of  pleasantry,  the  old  marshal  more  than  once  met  with  his 
match.  One  of  his  favorite  jokes  was  to  confuse  a  man  by 
asking  him  unexpectedly,  “  How  many  stars  are  there  in 
the  sky  ?  ” 

On  one  occasion  he  put  this  question  to  one  of  his  sen¬ 
tries,  on  a  bitter  January  night,  such  as  only  Russia  can 
pixxluce.  The  soldier,  not  a  whit  disturbed,  answered 
coolly,  “  Wait  a  little,  and  I’ll  tell  you;  ”  and  he  deliber¬ 
ately  began  to  count,  “  One,  two,  three,”  &c.  In  this  way, 
he  went  gravely  on  to  a  hundred,  at  which  point  Suvdroff, 
who  was  already  half-frozen,  thou<;ht  it  high  time  to  ride  off’; 
not,  however,  without  inipiirin^  the  name  of  this  ready  reck¬ 
oner.  Tlie  next  day  the  latter  found  himself  promoted  ;  and 
the  story  (which  Suvoroff  told  with  great  glee  to  his  staff) 
speedily  made  its  way  through  the  whole  army. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  his  generals  of  division  sent 
him  a  serweant  with  despatches,  at  the  same  time  recom¬ 
mending  the  bearer  to  Siivoroff’s  notice.  The  marshal,  as 
usual.  pnKjeeded  to  test  him  by  a  series  of  whimsical  ques¬ 
tions  i  but  the  catechumen  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
“  How  far  is  it  to  the  moon  ?  ”  asked  Suvdroff. 

“Two  of  your  Excellency’s  forced  marches,”  answered 
the  sergeant. 

“  If  your  men  began  to  give  way  in  a  battle,  what  would 
you  clo  ?  ” 

“  I’d  tell  them  that  just  behind  the  enemy’s  line  there 
was  a  wagon-load  of  corn-brandy.” 

“  Supposing  you  were  blockaded,  and  had  no  provisions 
left,  how  would  you  supply  yourself  Y  ” 

“  From  the  enemy  1  ’’  • 

“  How  many  fish  are  there  in  the  sea  ?  ” 

“  As  many  as  have  not  been  caught.” 

And  so  the  examination  went  on,  till  Suvdroff,  finding 
his  new  acquaintance  armed  at  all  points,  at  length  asked 
him  as  a  final  poser,  “  What  is  the  difference  between  your 
colonel  and  myself  ?  ” 

“  The  difference  is  this,”  replied  the  soldier  coolly ;  “  my 
colonel  cannot  make  me  a  captain,  but  your  Excellency  has 
only  to  say  the  word.” 

Suvdrofij  struck  by  his  shrewdness,  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
man,  and  in  no  long  time  afler  actually  gave  him  the  speci¬ 
fied  promotion. 

Suvdroff  always  affected  the  utmost  brevity,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing ;  the  terseness  of  his  despatches  being 
almost  unrivalled.  The  correspondence  with  Prince  Potem¬ 
kin,  relative  to  the  assault  of  Ismail,  is  unique  in  military 
history.  Potemkin,  copying  the  brevity  of  his  general, 
wrote  to  him  thus :  “  Marshal,  you  will  take  Ismail  within 
three  days,  at  whatever  cost.  —  Pote.mkin.”  The  day 
after  the  letter  arrived,  Suvdroff  carried  the  town  by  storm, 
with  a  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men  to  himself,  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  to  the  enemy;  summing  up  the  fearful 
tragedy  in  one  doggrel  couplet,  which,  literally  translated, 
runs  as  follows :  — 

“  rralte  to  God,  and  pmlie  to  thee  I 
Ikmail’i  ta’eo.  and  there  1  be.” 

The  anecdotes  of  the  great  marshal’s  eccentricities  —  his 
habit  of  wandering  about  tbe  camp  in  disguise,  his  whim  of 
giving  the  signal  for  assault  by  crowing  like  a  cock,  his  as- 

*  XipoIeoD  ii  raid  to  have  given  tbe  same  anrwer  to  his  examiners 
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tounding  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  his  savage  <li8regaril 
of  personal  comfort  and  neatness  —  are  beyond  calculation ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  is  his  ap|)earanee 
in  1799  at  the  Austrian  court,  then  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
in  Europe.  On  being  shown  to  the  room  prepared  for  him 
(a  splendid  apartment,  filled  with  costly  mirrors  and  rich 
furniture),  thi.s  modern  Diogenes  said  simply,  “  Turn  out  all 
that  rubbish,  and  shake  me  down  some  straw.”  An  Aus¬ 
trian  grandee  who  came  to  visit  him  was  startled  at  these 
preparations,  and  still  more  so  at  the  first  sight  of  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  “  baggage,”  which  consisted  of  two  coarse  shirts  and 
a  tattered  cloak,  tied  up  in  a  bundle. 

“Is  that  enough  for  winter Y”  asked  the  astounded 
visitor. 

“  Tlie  winter’s  the  father  of  us  Russians,”  answered  Suv¬ 
oroff  with  a  grin  :  “  besides,  you  don’t  feel  tlie  cold  when 
you’re  riding  full  gallop.” 

“  Bet  when  you  re  tired  of  riding,  what  do  you  do?  ” 

“  Walk.” 

“  And  when  you’re  tired  of  walking  ?  ” 

“  Run.” 

“  Ami  do  you  never  sleep,  then  ?  ”  asked  the  petrified 
questioner. 

“  Sometimes,  when  I’ve  nothing  better  to  do,”  replied 
Suvoroff  carelessly  ;  “  and  when  I  want  to  have  a  very  lux¬ 
urious  nap,  I  take  off  one  of  my  spurs.” 

The  thunder-struck  Austrian  bowed  and  retired,  doubt¬ 
less  considerably  enlightened  in  his  ideas  of  a  Russian 
general. 

It  is  worth  while  to  chronicle  (however  out  of  place  it 
may  appear  in  a  collection  of  jests)  one  more  story  of  Suvo- 
roff,  that  which  tells  how  the  grim  veteran,  already  far  on 
the  road  to  the  bloodiest  of  his  campaigns,  rode  back  for 
miles  through  the  blinding  storm,  to  take  one  last  look  at 
his  sleeping  children,  kissed  and  blessed  them  with  passion¬ 
ate  earnestness,  and  then  rushed  away  like  a  whirlwind  up¬ 
on  his  mission  of  destruction.  Such  a  man  deserved  more 
merciful  judgment  than  the  stinging  epitaph  written  upon 
him  by  a  wit  of  the  nation  which  wrought  his  downfall : 
“  A  good  soldier,  but  a  bad  general ;  a  good  servant,  but  a 
bad  courtier ;  a  good  Russian,  but  a  bad  European.” 


A  PAPER  OF  TORPEDOES. 

Although  the  popular  impression  that  the  torpedo  is  a 
modern  weajKm  is  not  strictly  correct,  it  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  its  destructive  and  terrible  effects  have  been  so 
made  available  as  to  render  it  an  important  feature  of  our 
armament,  whether  for  attack  or  defence.  We  need  to  be 
more  familiar  with  it,  not  alone  to  appreciate  its  impor¬ 
tance,  for  tliat  we  already  do,  although  in  a  vague  and  un¬ 
acknowledged  manner ;  but  as  a  horse  will  stand  tbe  firmer 
for  being  allowed  a  full  view  of  the  approaching  train,  so 
with  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  is  before  us,  we  may  gather 
comfort,  and  proceed  with  more  decision  from  fully  realiz¬ 
ing  the  bounds  which,  in  common  with  all  things  human, 
the  torpedo,  either  as  an  ofl'ensive  or  defensive  weaimn,  may 
not  pass.  ITie  time  has  gone  by  when  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  simply  to  denounce  the  torpedo,  although 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  America, 
its  use  was  characterized  by  the  Federals  as  “  an  internal 
machination  of  the  enemy,”  “  assassination  in  its  worst 
form,”  “  an  unchristian  mode  of  warfare,”  &c. ;  and  our 
own  expression  of  “  infernal  machines,”  as  applied  to  the 
submarine  mines  made  use  of  by  the  Russians  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  testifies  to  our  dislike  of  the  new  destructive  agent,  at 
least  when  employed  against  m’rselves.  The  torpedo  must 
be  content  to  take  its  place,  us  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  gun, — 

“  Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  hath  destroyed 
So  eowardly ;  ” 

but,  at  least,  it  is  now  fairly  clear  of  the  shoals  of  ridicule 
and  contempt  which  so  long  hindered  its  progress. 

Our  object  is  to  dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  igno- 


ranee  still  surrounflin"  this  new  engine  of  warfare ;  and  we  I 
renture  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  endeavoring  to  shroud 
the  subject  in  secrecy,  by  committees’  reports  in  “confi¬ 
dential  ”  blue-books,  which  after  all  contain  but  little  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  novel  character,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
naval  attache*  of  foreign  powers  have  obtained  copies  of 
them. 

Commander  Dawson,  R.\.,  who  acted  for  five  years  as 
the  able  secretary  of  the  “  Floating  Obstruction  Commit¬ 
tee,”  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institution 
alludes  thus  pertinently  to  this  subject :  — 

“  If  we  would  be  prepared  against  all  comers,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
War  Office  or  the  Admiralty,  learned  boc^s  with  detailed 
su'gestions  for  the  construction  of  the  best  description  of 
weapons.  Of  what  avail  will  be  the  best  arms  which  only 
exist  upon  paper,  against,  it  may  be,  much  less  effective 
ones,  but  which  exist  in  bo<lily  shape,  and  are  employed  by 
enemies  who  have  been  carefully  taught  how  to  handle 
them  ?  ” 

The  practical  comment  on  these  remarks  was  furnished 
by  the  meagre  discussion  which  followed,  in  which  the  only 
two  officers  who  attempted  to  follow  the  lecturer  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Those  who  desire  information  on  torpedoes,  although 
they  may  be  refused  access  to  confidential  blue-books,  will, 
however,  in  these  days  of  publicity,  find  little  difficulty  in 
satisfying  their  thirst  for  knowledge ;  for  already  the  torjiedo 
has  a  literature  of  its  own,  the  book  on  “  Submarine  War¬ 
fare,”  by  Commander  Barnes  of  the  United-States  Navy, 
although  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Harvey  or 
Whitehead  torpedo,  giving  the  most  interesting  account  of 
the  torpedo  up  to  tlie  close  of  the  American  civil  war. 
Classes  for  royal  engineer  officers  have  been  established  at 
Chatham  since  18C7,  and  in  the  same  year  the  torpedo  was 
made  a  part  of  the  gunnery  “  course  ”  on  board  H.M.S.,  Ex¬ 
cellent,  the  lectures  on  “  Electricity  and  the  Torpedo  ”  being 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  half-pay  navsu 
officers. 

Thus,  some  opportunities  have  been  afforded  to  naval 
and  military  officers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  new 
arm,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  good  leaven  has  lieen  sown  in 
the  services,  at  least  as  regards  theoretical  information; 
but  in  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  keep  knowledge  so 
acquired  secret ;  and  to  endeavor  to  hide  our  torpedo  in¬ 
vestigations  under  the  veil  of  mystery  is  so  perfectly  futile 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  at  once  removed,  as,  thou<'h 
it  deters  the  beneficial  diffusion  of  information,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  it,  if  diligently  sought,  as  it 
would  be  by  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 

What  is  a  torjiedo?  And  what  part  may  it  be  expected 
to  play  in  future  naval  wars  ?  These  are  questions  which 
we  propose  to  endeavor  to  answer  in  this  article  ;  and  as 
the  expert  novelist  lets  his  characters  introduce  themselves 
bv  their  words  and  actions,  so  we  trust  that  the  history  of 
the  torpedo  and  its  performances  will  go  far  towards  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  tnis  new  engine  of 
war. 

The  torpedo,  then,  has  a  history,  and  an  interesting  one. 
Used  simply  as  an  explosion-vessel,  floating  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  it  is  of  very  ancient  date.  In  conjunction  with 
fire-ships  by  the  Dutch,  against  a  boom  constructed  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585,  they 
were  pariially  successful,  killing  eight  hundred  men  and 
wounding  the  Farnese  himself;  the  engineer  being  Freder¬ 
ic  Jambelli,  an  Italian.  To  Jambelli  is  due  the  idea  of 
applying  these  mines  at  a  stated  interval,  by  means  of 
clock-work,  which  called  a  match-lock  into  action.  In 
1628,  the  English  had  recourse  to  “  floating  petards,”  to  in¬ 
jure  the  French  ships  at  Rochelle,  acting  liy  a  spring  to  be 
released  on  collision ;  but  these  machines  seem  to  have  been 
generally  h:u-mless. 

In  1804,  drifting  torpedoes  were  again  used  by  the  Eng- 
against  the  Boulogne  flotilla ;  the  “  Catamaran  ”  expe¬ 
dition,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  idea  of  Fulton,  an  Ameri- 
'»n;  it  excited  great  attention  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
**  give  a  short  account  of  it  here,  from  which  it  will  not 


be  wondered  at  that  such  crude  attempts  brought  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  principle  involved. 

“  The  catamaran,”  says  James’s  “  Naval  History,”  “  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  coffer  about  twenty-one  feet  long  and  three  and 
ont-fourth  broad,  resembling  in  appearance  a  log  of  mahog¬ 
any.  ...  Its  covering  was  of  thick  plank,  lined  with  lead, 
calked  and  tarred.  Outside  this  was  a  coat  of  canvas, 
paid  over  with  hot  pitch.  The  vessel  weighed  when  filled 
about  two  tons.  The  contents  consisted,  besides  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  of  as  much  ballast  as  would  just  keep  the  upper 
surface  of  the  deck  of  the  coffer  even  with  the  water’s 
edge.  Amidst  a  quantity  of  powder  (about  forty  barrels), 
and  other  inflammable  matter,  was  a  piece  of  elock-work, 
the  mainspring  of  which,  on  the  withdrawing  of  a  peg 
placed  on  the  outside,  would,  in  a  given  time  (Irom  six  to 
ten  minutes),  draw  the  trigger  of  a  lock  and  explode  the 
vessel.” 

These  catamarans  had  no  mast,  but  were  towed  near  the 
enemy,  when  the  action  of  the  tide  was  to  drift  them  foul 
of  the  boats  and  prawls  of  the  flotilla,  to  which  they  were 
to  attach  themselves  by  grappling-irons  floated  by  pieces 
of  cork.  The  only  injury  done  by  these  rude  craft  was  the 
destruction  of  thirteen  B^^rench  sailors,  whose  boat  ran  foul 
of  a  catamaran,  which  instantly  exploded,  blowing  them 
into  the  air. 

ITorthe  feeling  evinced  on  the  occasion  we  must  once 
more  refer  to  James,  who  says,  “  Many  were  the  anathe¬ 
mas  hurled  against  England  for  the  barbarity  of  the  attack 
by  catamarans ;  but  surely  without  reason.  What  is  there, 
compared  with  explosion-vessels  and  fire-ships,  peculiarly 
gentle  in  the  employment  of  red-hot  balls  and  grape  and 
langridge  shot ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  missiles  or  weap¬ 
ons  with  which  war  is  usually  waged  ?  That  the  catamaran 
allair  was  a  silly  project  was  asserted  with  more  reason 
than  that  it  was  a  cruel  or  an  illegal  one.” 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  notorious  Catamaran  Expedi¬ 
tion,  which  was  much  abused,  but  more  laughed  at.  “  Guy 
Fawkes  has  got  afloat,”  cried  a  writer  of  the  day  in  the 
Naval  Chronicle. 

In  180D,  an  explosion-vessel,  conducted  by  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  completely  destroyed  a  very  heavy  boom  protecting  a 
French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads,  thus  enabling  the  fire-ves¬ 
sels  to  do  their  work.  In  fact,  this  mode  of  applying  pow¬ 
der  has  been  used  from  time  to  time  by  almost  all  nations ; 
even  the  Chinese  having  tried  to  blow  up  her  Majesty’s 
ship  Niger,  during  the  war  of  1856,  by  exploding  alongside 
of  ner  what  appeared  ostensibly  to  be  a  dirt-boat ;  the  only 
result  being  to  cover  her  Majesty’s  ship  with  filth,  literally 
from  keel  to  truck.  The  most  modern  attempt  of  this  na¬ 
ture  was  the  product  of  the  fertile  brain  of  Gen.  Butler,  of 
New  Orleans  notoriety ;  who  persuaded  his  naval  colleague, 
Adm.  Porter,  to  attempt  to  demolish  Fort  Fisher  by  ex¬ 
ploding  an  old  steamer,  laden  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  of  gunpowder,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Confederate 
stronghold.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865  ; 
and  though  the  vessel  was  laid  alongside  the  fort  by  skilful 
and  experienced  officers,  its  explosion  caused  no  damage 
whatever  to  the  enemy. 

It  will  lie  seen,  that,  in  these  examples,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  explode  a  vessel  or  machine  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  at  what  now  appears  to  us  a  wasteful  expiendi- 
ture  of  force ;  but  in  the  earlier  instances  we  have  referred 
to,  the  possibility  of  effecting  an  explosion  below  water  was 
not  known,  and  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  effecting  this 
was  the  first  step  towards  real  torpedo  warfare. 

To  David  Bushnell,  an  American,  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1742,  is  justly  due  the  merit  of  first  appreciating  this 
fact ;  and  he  endeavored,  with  partial  success,  to  apply  it 
against  the  British  ships  in  the  W’ar  of  Independence.  He 
first  exploded  about  two  ounces  of  powder,  about  four  feet 
under  the  water,  to  prove  “  to  some  of  the  first  personages 
in  Connecticut  ”  that  powder  would  take  fire  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  He  then  invented  a  submarine  boat,  intended  to  at¬ 
tach  a  carcass  of  powder  to  a  ship,  by  which  he  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  blow  up  tlie  Eagle,  Lord  Howe’s  flag-ship. 
In  1777  he  made  an  attack  on  the  Cerberue  fngate,  with  a 
submerged  charge  intended  to  explode  by  brushing  against 
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the  ship’s  side,  and  ^hich  actually  did  totally  destroy  a 
schooner  astern  of  her.  Tlie  following  year  was  famous  for 
the  “  Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  which  was  a  more  ambitious  de¬ 
sign  of  Bushncll’s  to  destroy  the  British  ships  off  Philadel- 
pma,  by  floating  kegs  charged  with  gunpowder,  to  be  ex¬ 
ploded  by  a  spring-lock,  down  the  Delaware,  the  kegs 
themselves  being  under  water,  supported  at  a  given  depth 
by  buoys.  The  crew  of  a  British  boat  interfering  with  one 
of  these  torpedoes,  it  exploded,  killing  four  men,  causing 
great  consternation,  and  much  firing  at  the  insidious  ene¬ 
my’s  devilish  contrivances.  They  did  no  further  damage ; 
and  though  the  joke  at  the  time  was  against  the  British,  ns 
the  following  lines  show,  it  is  probabm  that  it  ultimately 
turned  against  the  inventor;  for  this  is  his  last  appearan  e 
in  public  as  a  constructor  of  warlike  implements,  and  he 
even  changed  his  name  to  avoid  recognition :  — 

“  Those  kegs,  I’m  told,  the  rebels  hold, 

Packed  up  like  pickled  herring ; 

And  tliey’ve  come  down  to  attack  tho  tov  n. 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying,”  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  inventive  genius  of  Bushnell. 
Ilis  submarine  boat,  althou<j;h  only  intended  to  contain  one 
(rerson,  was  at  least  as  successful  as  more  recent  construc¬ 
tions  of  a  like  nature.  Washington,  although  “wanting 
faith  himself,”  as  he  says,  in  the  practicability  of  Bushnell’s 
schemes,  makes  the  following  acknowledgment  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Jeflerson,  some  years  after  the  “  Battle  of  the 
Kegs :  ”  “  That  he  had  a  machine  so  contrived  as  to  carry 
him  under  water  at  any  depth  he  chose,  and  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  anil  distance,  with  an  appendage  charged  with 
powder,  which  he  could  fitsten  to  a  ship,  and  give  fire  to  it 
in  time  sufficient  for  his  returning,  and  by  means  thereof 
destroy  it,  are  facts  I  believe  which  admit  of  little  doubt.” 

The  name  torpedo  was  first  made  use  of  as  applied  to 
Bushnell’s  submerged  carcass;  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  himself  used  it,  at  least  in  his  official  descriptions 
of  his  invention.  It  is  the  popular  name  of  the  electric 
ray,  or  skate,  said  “  to  kill  its  prey  as  by  lightning,”  having 
the  jiowcr  at  will  to  separate  the  two  natures  of  electrici¬ 
ties  inherent  in  all  bodies,  so  that  when  the  head  and  tail 
are  brought  close  together  a  spark  passes  and  neutraliza¬ 
tion  ensues. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  comes  striking¬ 
ly  licfore  us,  as  we  consider  our  subject,  for  even  Bushnell 
was  not  the  first  man  who  attempted  submarine  navigation, 
a  Cornelius  Debbrel  having,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  con¬ 
structed  a  diving-boat  to  carry  twelve  rowers ;  but  it  iloes 
not  appear  whether  it  was  ever  m.ade  use  of,  and  between 
Debbrvd  and  Bushnell  other  attempts  at  diving-boats  had 
been  made,  though  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  them. 

Bushnell  has  undoubtedly  earned  a  claim  to  originality 
in  his  diving-boat  scheme,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
Robert  Fulton,  the  second  great  advocate  of  torpedo  w.ar- 
fare.  Fulton’s  boat  was  constructed  in  France,  and  in  her 
the  inventor  and  several  others  made  frequent  submarine 
trips;  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  remaining  below  the  sur¬ 
face  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  lie  named  her  the 
Nautilus,  and  in  1801  by  her  means  he  attached  a  torpedo 
of  twenty  pounds  of  powder  under  a  small  vessel,  which 
was  blown  to  atoms  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
French  Government,  he  came  to  England  in  1804,  when  a 
commission  reported  his  pluilging-boat  scheme  as  entirely 
impracticable. 

The  next  wc  hear  of  diving-boats  is  a  vessel  patronized 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  tried  by  the  present  Admirals 
Hope  and  Sullivan,  of  which  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  per¬ 
fect  failure,  coming  up  end  on,  instead  of  flat,  nearly 
drowning  her  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  having  to  be  hove 
up  by  tackles. 

During  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Confederates,  by 
means  of  a  submarine  boat,  totally  destroyed  the  United 
States  sloop  Iloumfonic,  off  Charleston,  in  1864,  an  account  of 
which  we  :  hall  give  in  its  proper  place ;  but  as  being  one  of 
the  most  recent  attempts  at  suomarine  navigation,  we  extract 
the  rjport  of  Capt.  Maury,  the  well-known  hydrographer. 


then  at  the  head  of  the  Confederate  “  Torpedo  Bureau,” 
of  her  nature  and  performances :  — 

“It  was  built  of  boiler  iron,  about  thirty-five  feet  long, 
and  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men,  eight  of  whom 
worked  the  propeller  by  hand  ;  the  ninth  steered  the  boat, 
and  regulated  her  movements  below  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  she  could  be  submerged  at  pleasure  to  any  desired 
depth,  or  could  be  propelled  on  the  surface. 

“  In  smooth,  still  water  she  could  be  exactly  controlled, 
and  her  speed  was  about  four  knots.  It  was  intended  that 
she  should  approach  any  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  pass  under 
her  keel,  and  drag  a  floating  torpedo  which  could  explode 
on  striking  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  ship  attacked.  She 
could  remain  submerged  for  half  an  hour  without  incon 
venience  to  her  crew.  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  Lieut.  Paine  of  the  Confederate  navy  volunteered  to 
attack  the  Federal  fleet  with  her.  While  preparing  for 
their  expedition,  the  swell  of  a  passing  steamer  caused  the 
boat  to  sink  suddenly ;  ^  and  all  hands,  except  Lieut. 
Paine,  who  was  standing  in  the  open  hatchway,  perished. 
She  was  soon  raised,  and  again  made  ready  tor  service. 
Lieut.  Paine  again  volunteered  to  command  her. 
W’hilc  lying  near  Fort  Sumter,  she  capsized,  and  again 
sank  in  deep  water,  drowning  all  hands  except  her  com 
mander  and  two  others.  Being  again  raised  and  prepared 
for  action,  Mr.  Aunly,  one  of  her  constructors,  made  an  ex 
perimental  cruise  in  her  in  Cooper  River. 

“  While  submerged  at  great  depth,  from  some  unknown 
cause  she  became  unmanageable,  and  remained  for  many 
days  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with  her  crew  of  nine 
dead  men.  A  fourth  time  was  the  boat  raised  ;  and  Lieut. 
Dixon  of  Mobile,  of  the  21st  Volunteers,  with  eight  others 
went  out  of  Charleston  harbor  in  her,  and  attacked  and 
sank  the  Federal  steamer  Ilousatonic.  Ker  mission  at  last 
accomplished,  she  disappeared  forever  with  her  crew. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  fate,  but  it  is  believed  they  went 
down  with  their  enemy.” 

Such  is  the  dire  history  of  the  Confederate  plunging- 
boat.  The  Federals  also  constructed  a  somewhat  similar 
diving-vessel,  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  alter  re¬ 
ceiving  ten  thousand  dollars,  decamped,  leaving  his  boat,  of 
which  Commander  Barnes  gives  a  minute  description. 
Nothing  was  ever  accomplished  with  her,  and  she  sank  in  a 
gale  off  Cape  Ilatteras.  In  1866  we  he.ar  of  a  German 
named  Flack,  inventing  a  diving-boat  in  which  he  embarked 
with  a  part^  of  friends,  and  sunk  his  vessel  for  a  submarine 
cruise  in  Valparaiso  Bay,  in  thirty  fathoms  water:  this  is 
the  last  that  was  heard  of  him  or  his  party.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  French  Government  possessed  a  submarine  boat, 
which  they  called  Le  1‘longeur  ;  but  she  has  not  been  made 
any  use  of. 

Returning  now  to  torpedoes  proper,  we  are  much  in 
debted  to  mibert  Fulton,  an  American,  to  whose  “cataraa 
rails  ”  and  diving-boat  wc  have  already  alluded.  Having 
tried  the  French  Government,  and  received  a  rebuff’  from 
Admiral  Dacres,  he  came  to  England,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Francis,  he  laid  his  schemes  before  the  British 
Ministry,  and  received  some  support  from  Mr.  Pitt :  after  he 
had  arranged  the  “  Catamaran  ”  Expedition,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  patron,  he  was  allpwed  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  a  Danish  brig,  the  Dorothea,  moored  tor  the 
purpose  near  Walmcr  Castle;  after  some  failures,  two  tor 
pedoes,  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of 
powder,  were  successfully  exploded  under  her  ( August, 
1805),  and  the  brig  was  blown  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 

Fulton  was  much  elated  at  his  success,  but  the  naval 
authorities  of  the  day  saw  nothing  but  the  possible  annilii 
lation  of  England’s  naval  siqiremacy  from  such  devices; 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  blunt 
ly  averring  that  “  Pitt  was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  ex 
isted,  to  encourage  a  mode  of  war  which  those  who  com 
niamled  the  seas  did  not  want,  and  which,  if  successful, 
would  deprive  them  of  it.” 

The  method  employed  was  simply  allowing  the  torpedoes, 
connected  by  a  coupling-line  to  drift  across  the  bows  of 
the  ship,  the  explosion  being  effected  as  in  the  catamarans 
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Shortly  after  this  success,  Fulton  left  England,  where  he 
could  get  no  further  encouragement,  receiving  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  Mtinds  in  compensation  of  his  services,  and  refusing 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  suppress  his  invention.  He  then 
went  to  America,  where  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Madison, 
repeating  his  Doroiiea  experiment  suecesslully  as  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  perfbnned  upon,  but  not  equally  so 
as  regards  the  time  in  which  it  was  to  be  elfective.  Fulton 
continued  his  investigations,  the  result  of  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book,  called  “  Torpedo  War ;  or.  Submarine  Ex¬ 
plosions.”  He  proposed  anchored  buoyant  torpedoes,  so 
arranged  as  to  explode  on  a  ship  running  against  them;  and 
he  had  a  further  plan  of  discharging  from  a  small  gun, 
mounted  in  the  bows  of  a  boat,  a  harpoon  attached  by  a 
line  to  a  torpedo,  the  har]XK>n  being  intended  to  stick  into 
the  side  of  the  ship  attacked.  By  these  means,  he 
imagined  that  a  dozen  of  liis  torpedo  lx>ats  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  a  frigate.  He  afterwards  exhibited  a 
model  of  a  blockship  of  great  strength,  protected  by  four 
long  booms  with  torpedoes  attached,  and  thus  he  was  the 
first  to  propose  out-rigger  torpeiloes.  Fulton  had  many 
friends  in  the  States  ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  try  his  plans 
on  the  sloop  of  war  Argu.^,  to  be  defended  by  Com. 
Rodgers.  The  Commodore  made  use  of  the  now  familiar 
defences  of  nets,  booms,  &e.,  and  successfully  defied  the 
torpedoes  and  their  inventor,  whose  schemes  he  liberally 
anathematized ;  and  notwithstanding  the  support  of  some 
influential  friends,  who  complained  of  the  energy  of  the 
“nautical  gentlemen,”  Fulton  takes  leave  of  the  subject  in 
a  chariveteristie  letter,  in  which  he  draws  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  the  inventor  of 
gunpowder,  presenting  himself  before  the  gates  of  Rome 
m  the  time  of  Julias  Crnsar  armed  with  a  four-pounder, 
and  being  driven  off  by  the  Roman  catapultas.  Fulton’s 
experiments,  however,  gave  rise  to  several  schemes  of  a 
similar  nature  attempted  on  the  British  ships  during  the 
war  of  1812  without  success. 

We  take  leave  of  Fulton;  but  his  mantle  descended  on 
Col.  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  revolver.  It  appears  that 
the  Colonel’s  hobby  was  not  the  revolver,  but  the  sub¬ 
marine  battery;  and  from  1829  to  1842  he  was  maturing 
the  discarded  idea  of  Fulton’s,  of  applying  electricity  to 
submarine  mines.  In  1841  he  writes  a  confident  letter  to 
Pres.  Tyler  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  claims  as  an 
“invention  original  to  myself,  to  be  able  to  effect  the  in¬ 
stant  destruction  of  either  ships  or  steamers  at  my  pleasure 
on  their  entering  a  harbor,  whether  singly  or  in  whole 
fleets,  while  those  vessels  to  which  I  am  disposed  to  allow  a 
passage  are  secure  from  the  possibility  of  being  injured. 
All  this  I  can  do  while  myself  in  perfect  security,  and  without 
giving  an  invading  enemy  the  slightest  sign  of  his  danger.” 

Accordingly,  Col.  Colt  was  allowed  to  prosecute  his 
experiments  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War;  and  the  following  year  he  destroyed  three  vessels 
by  exploding  torpedoes  with  his  galvanic  battery,  one  of 
which  was  at  five  miles’  distance  from  the  operator.  Tlius 
far  these  vessels  had  been  at  anchor ;  but  in  1843  a  brig  of 
five  hundred  tons  was  blown  to  pieces  on  the  Potomac, 
while  under  way,  and  sailing  at  a  speed  of  five  knots  an 
hour;  Col.  Colt  being  at  Alexandria,  five  miles  away. 
Seventeen  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  these  experiments ;  but  further  proceedings  were  dis¬ 
countenanced,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Colt,  his  invention  remained  a  secret  even  to  the  Military 
Department  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  battery,  or  the  fuses 
used  by  him,  but  he  evidently  arranged  his  torpedoes  in 
groups,  and  a  part  of  his  invention  was  to  cause  the  vessel 
to  close  the  electric  circuit,  by  contact  with  what  are  now 
technically  called  “  circuit  closers ;  ”  thus  the  mine  iinmedi- 
utely  under  the  ship  was  sure  to  be  the  one  exploded. 

His  electric  cable  was  the  first  submarine  wire  used  for 
the  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  “  insulation”  being 
effected  by  asphaltum  and  beeswax,  instead  of  gutta-percha, 
then  unknown. 

IVhile  Col.  Colt  was  making  this  large  stride  towards 
the  lub-marine  mines,  as  a  defence  of  harbors,  in  England 


Capt.  AVarner’s  plans  received  some  attention,  and  his 
destruction  of  the  John  of  Gaunt  was  accepted  as  a  novelty ; 
but  his  clock-work  torpedoes  showed  no  advance  on  Ful¬ 
ton’s  arrangements.  In  1839,  however,  Gen.  Sir  Charles 
Pasley,  R.E.,  had  used  voltaic  electricity  as  the  agent  for 
exploding  the  large  charges  used  in  the  removal  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  Royal  George  and  Edgar  at  Spithead. 

AV'e  now  come  to  the  infernal  machines  of  the  Russian 
war ;  some  forty  or  fifty  of  which  were  picked  up  by  the 
boats  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  approaches  to  Cronstadt  and 
other  places  in  the  Baltic ;  two  of  our  ships,  the  Merlin  and 
Firefly,  were  struck  by  them,  but  not  seriously  injured. 
Tliese  submarine  mines  were  conical  in  shape,  containing  a 
small  charge  of  eight  or  nine  {miinds  of  powder;  the  only 
novelty  in  them  being  the  mode  of  ignition,  which,  with 
some  improvements,  we  have  adopted  as  suitable  to  contact 
or  mechanical  torpedoes. 

Tlie  igniting  apparatus  consisted  of  a  narrow  glass  tube, 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  tube,  in 
which  it  was  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar,  projecting  arms  being  connected  with  the  leaden 
tube,  to  receive  the  thrust  of  a  collision ;  the  tube  being 
thus  bent  broke  the  glass  tube,  when  the  sulphuric  acid,  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  chlorate  of  fmtash,  explotled  the  torpedo.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  torpedo  as  the  above  would  be  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  fritnd  as  to  foe,  when  once  laid  down,  —  a  defect 
which  is  inherent  in  all  contact  torpedoes  :  and  there  were 
other  points  in  which  the  Russian  machines  were  deficient ; 
but  their  principal  mistake  was  the  weakness  of  the  charge, 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  inefficiency  against  our 
ships. 

Tlic  Russians  do  not  appear  to  have  used  electric  torpe¬ 
does,  but  the  Kertch  Expedition  in  1855  found  at  Yenikale 
a  complete  series  of  galvanic  apparatus  which  was  not  in 
position  :  but  the  Timef  correspondent  speaks  of  it  as  “con¬ 
sisting  of  many  miles  of  wire,  and  the  number  of  cells  indi¬ 
cating  a  very  powerful  battery ;  ”  it  included,  we  believe, 
the  valuable  circuit-closing  contrivance. 

In  1859,  the  Austrians  employed  submarine  electric  mines 
charged  with  gun-cotton  for  the  defence  of  Venice,  under 
the  direction  of  Baron  Von  Ebner ;  and  in  1866  their  sy.stem 
was  further  developed  for  the  defence  of  Pola  and  the  Dal¬ 
matian  coast.  Although  these  mines  were  not  required  to  be 
used,  the  Austrian  experience  has  proved  very  valuable,  their 
apparatus  being  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1867. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  torpedo  from  its  earli¬ 
est  conception  by  Bushnell,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  America;  and  though  we  have  shown  how 
gradually  it  grew  up  through  ridicule  and  failure  to  its  ro¬ 
bust  manhood,  so  little  was  its  real  importance  appreciated 
at  that  time,  that  when  its  frequent  successful  application 
in  the  civil  war  forced  us  to  recognize  its  influence,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  new  power  was  discovered,  and  every  nation 
in  Europe  seriously  considered  how  the  gigantic  force  of  the 
submarine  mine  could  be  best  utilized. 

Fortunately  for  ourselves,  the  use  of  the  same  language, 
and  the  universal  publicity  of  every  thing  in  America,  have 
rendered  their  torpedo  experience  easily  available  to  us; 
and  though  their  electrical  arrangements  were  far  from  per¬ 
fect,  the  Americans  were  the  first  to  use  electricity  in  actuafl 
warfare,  lending  interest  to  the  means  employed,  as  being 
the  only  true  test  by  which  their  value  can  be  gauged.  Of¬ 
fensive  torpedo  warfare  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  birth 
from  the  American  civil  war,  though  the  Harvey  and  the 
AVhitehead  were  to  them  unknown  weapons. 

Taking  the  official  reports  as  a  guide,  and  omitting  even 
well-authenticated  but  unofficial  accounts  of  vessels  injured 
or  destroyed  by  torpedoes,  it  appears  that, 

25  vessels  of  all  sizes  belonging  to  the  Federal  Navy  were  de¬ 
stroyed  or  sunk. 

9  vessels  of  all  sizes  belonging  to  the  Federal  Navy  were  in- 

—  jured. 

34 

1  r onfedcratc  vessel  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

3  Confederate  vessels  destroyed  involuntarily  by  their  own 

—  torpedoes. 
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Of  these,  one  Federal  vessel  was  destroyed  in  1862,  two  I 
in  1863,  ten  in  1864,  and  no  less  than  twelve  in  the  four  I 
months  of  1865 ;  thus  showing  the  progress  in  successful  ap-  • 
plication  of  torpedo  warfare,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
that  the  greater  number  of  vessels  employed  by  the  Feder- 
als  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  as  well  as  their  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  country,  afforded  more  opportunity  for 
its  effective  employment.  The  following  list  shows  the 
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names  and  class  of  vessels  destroyed  by  torj)edoes ;  the  in¬ 
jured  we  have  omitted,  although  some  of  the  unsuccesslul 
attacks  on  Federal  vessels  by  out-rigger  torpedoes  reciuire 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  destruction  of  the  three 
Confederate  vessels  by  their  own  torpedoes,  one  of  which 
was  blown  up  while  en<leavoring  to  place  them  in  position, 
iger  to  friendly  vessels  of  the  contact  sys¬ 


tem. 

Vessels  Destroyed  hy  Torpedoes  during  the  Civil  War  in  America. 


No. 

Name. 

Description. 

Year. 

Place. 

Method  employed. 

1 

Cairo 

U.S.  iron-clad  gun-boat . 

1862 

Yazoo  River  . 

Submarine  mine 

2 

Baron  de  KaR) . 

Ditto  .... 

1863 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 

Launch  of  Pawnee . 

U.S.  boat 

Do. 

-  ^ 

_ 

Ditto 

4 

Ilemsatonic 

U.S.  sloop 

1864 

Charleston 

Submarine  Iioat 

5 

Maple-Leaf 

U.S.  transport 

Do. 

Florida  . 

Siibmariue  mine 

6 

Jiast  Port 

U.S.  gun-boat 

Do. 

Mississippi 

James  luver  . 

Ditto 

7 

Commodore  Jones  . 

U  S.  steamer  . 

Do. 

Ditto 

8 

Harriet  Tweed 

U.S.  transport 

Do. 

Florida  . 

Ditto 

9 

-  - 

Another  transport  . 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

MEM 

Tecumseh 

U.S.  Monitor  . 

Do. 

Mobile  Bav  . 

Ditto 

11 

Albemarle 

Confederate  ram 

Do. 

Albemarle  Sound 

Outrigger  boat 

12 

Narcissus 

U.S.  steamer  . 

Do. 

Mobile  Bav  . 

Snbinarinc  mine 

13 

Otfugo 

Baziey 

Ditto  .  ‘. 

Do. 

Roanoke  River 

Ditto 

14 

U.S.  tug. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

15 

Putapsro . 

U.S.  Monitor . 

1865 

Charleston 

Ditto 

16 

Harvest  Moon  . 

U.S.  flag-ship . 

Do. 

Georgetown  . 

Ditto 

17 

Althea 

U.S.  tug 

Do. 

Mobile  . 

Ditto 

18 

Milwaukie 

U.S.  Monitor  . 

Do. 

Blakeley  River 

Ditto 

19 

Osat/e 

U.S.  iron-clad. 

Do. 

Mobile  . 

Ditto 

Ruiloph  . 

U.S.  tin-clad  . 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Ida  ... 

U.S.  tug. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

22 

Sciota 

U  S.  gun-boat. 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay  . 

Ditto 

23 

Launch  of  Cincinnati 

U.S.  boat 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

24 

25 

(  Two  boats  of  U.S. 

{  steamer  Shawmut. 

1 

U.S.  boats 

Do. 

Cape  Fear  River 

Ditto 

26 

A  tin-clad  (48) 

U.S.  steamer  . 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay  . 

Ditto 

27 

Marion  . 

Confed.  steamer 

1863 

Charleston 

1  Destroyed  accidentally 

28 

Eliwan  . 

Ditto  .... 

1864 

Ditto 

>  by  their  own  terpe- 

29 

-  - 

Confed.  floating  battery  . 

1865 

Roanoke  River 

)  does. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  vessels  marked  “  submarine  mine,” 
only  one,  the  Cummodore  Jones,  received  her  quietus 
through  electricity,  the  mine  bcdng  exploded  by  a  galvanic 
battery  from  the  shore,  the  system  of  cross  bearings  being 
the  mode  employed  to  ascertain  her  position.  Commander 
Barnes  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  explosion  : — 

“  Tlie  Jones  was  at  this  moment  considerably  in  advance, 
and  with  heavy  drags  out  astern  was  slowly  moving  ahead. 
The  small  boats  of  the  fleet  were  ahead  of  and  around  her, 
also  engaged  in  dragging  and  sweeping  the  channel.  .  .  . 
Suddeiuy,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  she  appeared 
to  be  lifted  bodily,  her  wheels  rapidly  revolving  in  mid-air ; 
perstjns  declared  they  could  see  the  green  sedge  beneath 
ner  keel.  Tlien  through  her  shot  to  a  great  height  an  im¬ 
mense  fountain  of  foaming  water,  followed  by  a  dense  col¬ 
umn  thick  with  mud.  She  absolutely  crumbled  to  pieces, 
dissolved  as  it  were  in  mid-air,  enveloped  by  the  falling 
spray,  mud,  water  and  smoke.”  Tlie  operators  consisted  of 
thiee  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  the  other  two  cap¬ 
tured  ;  of  the  crew  of  the  Commodore  Jones,  about  half  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  charge  which  literally  blew  the  Jones  to  atoms  con¬ 
sisted  of  1,750  pounds  of  powder,  placed  on  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  battery  being  formed  of  Bunsen’s  cells. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  ships  by  ^e  mechanical  torpedoes,  of  wliich 
the  Confederates  possessed  an  infinite  variety.  Although 
the  charges  of  these  torpedoes  were  small,  compared 
with  the  above,  and  their  consequent  effect  neither  so  cer^ 
tain  nor  complete,  they  were  most  dangerous  enemies,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  twenty-six  vessels,  including 
friend  as  well  as  foe.  They  were  either  buoyant,  so  moored 
as  to  rest  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  or,  in  shallow 
waters,  attached  to  a  frame-work.  The  frame  torpedoes 
contained  about  twenty-seven  pounds  of  ]K)wder,  and  wen*  | 


placed  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  fuses  consisting 
of  a  sensitive  detonating  composition.  Tlie  buoyant  tor()e- 
does  were  of  all  shapes ;  some  conical,  some  niaile  of  l.iger- 
beer  barrels ;  whilst  the  favorite.  Singer’s,  was  shaped  like 
a  hat-box.  They  contained  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  powder.  Some  of  these  had  the  chemi¬ 
cal  fuse,  already  described  as  used  by  the  Russians.  Sing¬ 
er’s  arrangement  consisted  in  attaching  a  heavy  iron  cap  by 
a  rim  to  the  upper  part  of  the  torpedo,  this  cap  being 
fastened  by  a  line  to  the  trigger ;  on  collision  with  a  passing 
ship,  or  the  cap  being  knocked  off,  the  trigger  is  pulled  out, 
releasing  a  plunger,  which  is  forced  by  a  spiral  spring 
against  a  fulminating  substance,  exploding  the  charge. 

ITic  success  of  Singer’s  plan  is  shown  by  the  destruction 
of  thirteen  Federal  vessels,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  in¬ 
stantaneous  in  its  action  than  the  chemical  fuse ;  though 
we  venture  this  opinion  with  diffidence,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  conclusion  of  our  committees.  Maj.  Stotherd,  R.E., 
at  the  United  Service  Institution,  spe.aks  of  the  chemical 
fuse  as  being  “  the  best  combination  for  mechanical  igni¬ 
tion  ”  known. 

'fhe  isolated  effect  of  submarine  mines  has,  we  think, 
been  sufficiently  shown  bv  the  list  of  casualties ;  but  it  may 
be  argued  “that,  after  all,  they  did  not  prevent  the  Feder- 
als  from  scouring  with  their  gun-boats  all  the  rivers  and 
navigable  channels  of  the  Confederate  States.”  hat, 
then,  it  mav  be  asked,  does  the  American  experience  teach 
us  as  to  tte  value  of  torpc*do  obstructions  as  means  of 
defence?  It  teaches  us  that  torpedoes  alone,  although 
they  may  delay  and  cause  some  loss  to  a  hostile  fleet,  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  efficient  defences;  that  even  when 
protected  by  for.s,  if  the  water  is  deep,  they  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  depended  upon ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Monitor  Tecumseh,  Adm.  Farragut  attacked  the  defences 
of  Mobile,  passing  heavy  batteries,  in  August,  1864 ;  but. 
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where  connected  with  obstructions,  as  the  frame-work  men¬ 
tioned,  or  in  deeper  water,  used  in  addition  to  booms, 
chains,  and  nets,  and  protected  by  powerful  batteries,  we 
believe  them  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  naval 
operations.  At  Charleston  and  Wilmington  they  were  the 
main  stay  of  the  defence ;  which,  so  far  as  the  naval  part  was 
concerned,  was  successful ;  and  so  entirely  did  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  these  machines  paralyze  the  naval  superiority  of 
the  Federals  on  the  James  River,  that  we  find  Generals 
Grant  and  Butler  united  in  urging  on  the  admiral  that  the 
torpedo  boats  made  the  situation  uncertain,  and  Adm.  Lee 
St  last  reluctantly  consenting  to  plac^e  obstructions  in  the 
river,  so  as,  he  quaintly  remarks,  “  to  hold  this  river  beyond 
a  peradventure.” 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  chiefly  on  the  defence  of  places 
and  positions  by  submarine  mines ;  but  the  introduction  of 
the  torpedo  as  an  oflensive  weapon,  by  the  Confederates, 
marks  another  decided  advance  in  torpedo  warfare,  which 
has  gone  far  towards  redressing  the  balance  between  the 
powers  of  ofience  and  defence. 

Born,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Fulton’s  derided  efforts,  the 
outrigger  torpedo  soon  became  a  real  weapon  in  Confeder¬ 
ate  hands.  The  capture  of  the  iron-clad  Atlanta  first 
showed  the  Federals  the  nature  of  the  attacks  to  be  made 
upon  them,  as  she  carried  a  formidable  outrigger  torpedo 
from  her  bow,  though  she  had  no  opportunity  of  using  it 

The  first  real  attempt  made  by  the  outrigger  torpedo  was 
against  the  New  Ironsides  of  3,486  tons,  off  Charleston  in 
October,  1863.  It  was  about  nine,  p.m.,  when  a  small  object 
was  seen  approaching  the  frigate,  which  answered  to  the 
usual  hail  by  a  rifle-shot,  which  killed  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  tremendous  explosion 
shook  the  huge  hull  of  the  Ironsides,  deluging  her  deck  with 
water.  The  torpedo  l)oat  drifted  out  of  sight ;  but  her 
captain,  and  another  of  her  crew,  were  picked  up  alongside, 
the  whole  crew  of  four  men  having  jumped  overboard  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  The  engineer,  finding  himself  near 
the  boat  shortly  afterwards,  succeeded  in  relighting  the  fires 
and  taking  her  back  to  port.  This  small  vessel  was  a 
ciwar-shaped  steamer,  sixty  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  so  far 
submerged  that  only  about  ten  feet  of  hull  was  visible,  two 
feet  above  the  water.  She  carried  at  the  extremity  of  an 
iron  bar,  ten  feet  in  length,  a  sixty-pound  charge  of  gun¬ 
powder,  immersed  six  feet,  ignition  being  effected  by  means 
of  an  acid  fuse.  Commander  Dawson  remarks  on  the 
numerous  elements  of  failure,  in  the  nature  of  the  fuse,  the 
inexperience  of  the  crew,  the  charge  being  held  too  near  to 
the  operating  vessel,  and  adds  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  little  vessel  was  nearly  swamped,  and  that  the  New 
Ironsides,  though  severely  injured,  was  able  to  maintain  her 
station.  The  Confederates  had  appropriately  christened 
tlus  small  torpedo  vessel  the  David;  and  a  David  became 
with  the  Federals  a  generic  term  for  all  such  torpedo  small 
craft,  as  the  first  monitor  had  served  to  give  a  description 
to  all  similarly  armed  vessels. 

This  attack  made  the  Federals  redouble  their  precau¬ 
tions  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  in  February, 
1864 ;  the,  Ilousatonic,  a  sloop  of  1,240  tons,  was  attacked  and 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  submarine  boat,  a  description  of 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  boat  had  been  seen 
approaching  when  at  one  hundred  yards  distance;  the 
corvette’s  cable  was  instantly  slipped,  the  engines  backed, 
and  8m<all  arms  fired  at  the  David,  but  in  two  minutes  the 
ship  was  struck  on  the  quarter,  and  five  minutes  afterwards 
the  Ilousatonic  was  at  the  bottom,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  clinging  to  her  rigging. 

A  month  later,  the  United  States  ship  Memphis  only 
escaped  destruction  by  slipping  the  cable  and  going  ahead, 
the  movement  of  the  propeller  breaking  the  David’s  outrig¬ 
ger.  Harassed  and  manned  by  the  attacks,  the  Federals 
increased  the  number  and  vigilance  of  their  guard-boats, 
besides  using  cribs  of  timber,  nets,  &C.,  as  obstructions. 
Yet  on  April  9,  1864,  the  United-States  wooden  flag-ship, 
Minnesota,  of  3,307  tons,  was  attacked  by  a  David,  which 
•nccessfully  explode<l  a  charge  of  fifty-three  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der  nnder'her  quarter ;  but,  owing  to  the  sluggish  fuses  and 
ffie  insufficient  charge,  the  Minnesota,  although  much 


damaged,  continued  at  her  station.  The  attacking  vessel 
in  this  instance  was  an  ordinary  steam  launch,  which  re¬ 
turned  safely  into  harbor,  although  saluted  with  a  salvo  of 
great  guns  and  small  arms.  On  this  occasion  the  Federals 
had  chiefly  relied  on  the  protection  of  a  tug,  intended  to  run 
down  the  obnoxious  small  craft ;  but,  from  not  having  steam 
sufficient  at  command,  this  device  failed  them  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

After  this,  the  Federals  took  up  this  mode  of  warfare, 
arming  a  number  of  steam  launches  with  outriggers.  They 
lengthened  the  outrigger,  discarded  the  self-acting  fuses, 
and  adopted  a  single  trigger-line  igniting  arrangement. 
The  torpedo  was  made  buoyant  by  an  air-chamber,  and  it 
was  to  be  thrown  clear  of  the  outrigger  before  pulling  the 
trigger ;  thus  the  spar  was  saved,  and  a  new  charge  could 
be  immediately  attached  in  case  of  failure.  As  Commander 
Dawson  remarks  of  this  method,  “  There  is  danger  of  the 
operating  vessel  drifting  over  its  own  torpedo ;  ”  and,  being 
buoyant,  it  is  more  likely  to  float  up  alongside  the  hostile 
ship  than  under  her  bilge,  where  its  effect  would  be  very 
slight. 

With  this  nature  of  torpeilo,  a  very  gallant  and  success¬ 
ful  attack  was  made  on  the  Rebel  ram  Albemarle,  which  the 
Federals  speak  of  as  having  become  “the  terror  of  the 
Sounds,”  being  victorious  in  two  hard-fought  battles.  The 
attack  was  made  on  Oct.  28,  1864,  the  launch  being  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Cushing,  United-States  Navy,  whose 
report  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  affair.  The 
“  Rebel  Ram  ”  was  protected  by  logs,  at  fifteen  feet  dis¬ 
tance,  which  the  launch  “  breasted  in  ”  some  feet,  and  in 
spite  of  a  hail  of  small-arm  fire,  the  torpedo,  containing 
sixty  pounds  of  powder,  was  exploded  witn  fatal  effect  on 
the  ram,  the  launch  being  also  submerged  by  the  falling 
water.  Of  the  fifteen  persons  composing  her  crew,  two 
were  killed  or  drowned,  eleven  made  prisoners,  and  two, 
including  Lieut.  Cushing,  escaped.  This,  however,  was 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  an  ironclad  ship,  whose  de¬ 
struction  decided  the  fate  of  a  small  campaign ;  Plymouth, 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  Roanoke  River  shortly  after¬ 
wards  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Albemarle,  being  built  with  “an 
overhang,”  the  defects  of  the  buoyant  torpedo  above  alluded 
to  were  not  felt.  The  Federals  had,  in  a  previous  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Albemarle,  endeavored  to  use  an  outrigger 
torpedo  attached  to  the  bow  of  a  sluggish  paddle-wheel 
steamer ;  but,  whether  owing  to  the  unhandy  nature  of  the 
ship,  or  the  mistrust  of  the  crew  in  their  novel  arm,  without 
success. 

We  have  now  given  the  principal  instances  of  oflensive 
torpedo  attacks ;  and  thougn  the  net  work  done  was  only 
the  destruction  of  one  Federal  and  one  Confederate  ship  by 
this  method  of  warfare,  its  moral  effect,  as  borne  witness  to 
by  the  best  Federal  officers,  was  immense ;  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  caused  by  its  sudden  and  insidious  nature  being  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  was  clearly  proved,  to  render  cool  aim  and  efieo- 
tive  fire  impossible. 

It  does  not  the  less  prove  that  all  such  expeditions  are  of 
a  desperate  nature,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  now 
that  tM  American  experience  has  allowed  us  to  rectify  their 
mistakes,  it  is  a  more  dangerous  service  than  a  forlorn  hope 
or  the  cutting-out  expeditions  of  former  days. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  the  Federal  Government 
built  a  special  torpedo  vessel  which  was  called  the  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  of  which  we  will  only  say  with  Commander  Daw 
son,  that  “  she  was  fitted  with  most  ingenious  and  compli¬ 
cated  machinery  to  achieve  that  which  every  seamen  knows 
should  be  sedulously  guarded  against,  viz.,  giving  universal 
motion  to  the  outrigger.”  She  was  two  hundred  and  seven 
tons,  and  eighty-four  feet  long,  with  an  armor-plating  of 
five  inches. 

A  Capt.  Doty  has  patented  in  this  country  an  appara¬ 
tus  by  which  he  can  project  a  tubular  iron  outrigger  from 
ten  feet  below  the  wateivline,  twenty-five  feet  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction,  with  machinery  for  replacing  the  outrigger  and 
torpedo  as  often  as  required.  We  confess,  however,  our 
preference  for  the  more  simple  form  of  outrigger  boats; 
the  result  of  careful  experiments  at  PcM-tsmouth  against  the 
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America,  an  old  seventy-four  that  had  been  used  as  a  target- 
ship,  showing  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  gun-powder,  or 
its  equivalent  in  gun-cotton,  can  be  exploded  with  perfect 
safety  to  a  steam  launch,  the  torpedo  being  attached  to  a 
pole  twenty-five  feet  Ions,  immersed  ten  feet ;  and  that  even 
with  a  pole  a  few  feet  shorter,  no  material  amount  of  water 
would  be  shipped  or  damage  done,  the  launch  being  some¬ 
what  protected  by  a  canopy  forward.  From  a  light  whale¬ 
boat  with  a  canvas  cover,  it  was  found  possible  to  explo<le 
a  charge  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  powder  wiihoiit  danger, 
the  method  almost  invariably  employed  to  cll’ect  the  explo¬ 
sion  being  electricity.  In  our  apparatus  we  reject  the  air- 
chamber  and  the  detaching  arrangements,  being  content  to 
expend  a  spar  on  each  occasion  of  the  torpedo  being  used. 
Our  boats  are,  however,  generally  fitted  with  an  outrigger 
on  each  side,  and  spare  spars  to  re|)lacc  those  expended  can 
be  carried  if  requisite ;  the  electric  battery  is  generally  a 
simple  voltaic  box  pile,  consisting  of  copper  and  zinc  plates, 
which  is  suitable  to  sue  h  rough  handling  as  is  likely  to 
occur  in  boat  service.  Its  advantage  is,  that  no  collision  is 
at  all  requisite,  whilst  the  explosion  is,  of  course,  instan¬ 
taneous.  We  have  made  no  experiments  with  reference  to 
carrying  outrigger  torpedoes  in  ships,  though  we  imagine 
that  there  woulil  be  no  difliculty  in  improvising  such  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  actual  warfivre,  from  the  ship’s  stores ;  the  require¬ 
ments  being  simply  to  project  at  the  extremity  of  a  spar  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  from  the  vessel,  and 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  sufficient  charge, 
say  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  or  sixty  pounds 
•f  gun-cotton. 

It  has  been  left  to  the  German  Government  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  constructing  speci.al  torpedo  vessels. 
These  vessels  appear  to  be  much  like  the  Confederate 
David.*;  they  arc,  according  to  the  reports  we  h.avc  re¬ 
ceived,  only  forty  feet  long,  very  low  in  the  water,  to  “  move 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  over  the  nocturnal  waves  ;  ” 
their  boilers  are  to  be  heated  by  petroleum,  and,  to  crown 
all,  “  they  are  certainly  invnlnerable  to  all  except  the 
heaviest  shot.”  They  have  six  of  these  vessels,  three  of 
which  are  alre.ady  afloat.  With  the  scanty  information  we 
possess,  we  should  not  like  to  speak  too  confidently  as  to 
what  they  really  are ;  but,  if  the  above  iiccount  of  what  is 
intended  approaches  to  accuracy,  they  will  assuredly  turn 
out  egregious  failures. 

What  advance,  then,  has  there  been  made  since  the 
American  war  in  the  application  of  torpedoes  ?  We  an¬ 
swer,  much,  both  as  regards  defensive  .and  olfensive  oper.a- 
tions.  Although  we  have  seen  their  fertility  of  resource  in 
the  construction  and  mooring  of  mechanical  or  contact 
torpedoes,  we  have  new  advanced  far  beyond  their  knowl¬ 
edge  as  regards  electric  torpedoes. 

The  use  of  sclf-.acting  electric  mines,  so  arranged  as  to 
explode  on  the  collision  of  a  ship  with  wh.at  .are  c.alled 
cireuit-closers,  thus  obt.aining  all  the  advantages  of  the  con¬ 
tact  system,  whilst  at  the  same  time  perfect  safety  for  a 
friendly  vessel  is  assured  by  the  removal  of  a  peg  by  the 
operator ;  the  value  of  gun-cotton  .as  an  explosive  .agent, 
now  a!>cert.aincd  to  be  almut  four  times  as  powerful  weight 
for  weight,  and  three  times  as  powerful  bulk  for  bulk,  as 
|[;unpowder ;  the  instantaneous  explosion,  caused  by  igni¬ 
tion  by  a  fulminate,  dispensing  with  any  unusual  strength 
of  case ;  the  improvements  in  electric  batteries  and  fuses ; 
these  are  but  some  of  the  improvements  in  knowledge  with 
which  the  investigations  of  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the 
Austrians,  the  Prussians,  and  our  own  committees  have 
made  us  familiar.  The  question  of  electric  fuses  ami  bat¬ 
teries  is  itself  a  study,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  dc.al  with 
it  here  :  the  mooring  of  torj)edoe8  ;  the  nature  of  cables  ; 
the  best  manner  of  effecting  junctions  and  splices;  the 
power  of  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  requisite  depth  at 
which  they  should  l)e  placed;  the  relative  advantages  of 
runpowder,  gun-cotton,  dynamite,  nitro-glycerine,  litho- 
fracteur,  glyoxiline,  and  other  explosives  for  submarine 
mines ;  the  various  methods  of  estimating  the  position  of 
the  vessel  with  regard  to  the  mine  when  exploded  by 
judgment  from  the  shore ;  the  arrangement  in  groups  or 
(ines  for  the  defence  of  a  roadstead  or  harbor ;  how  to  test 
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the  conductivity  of  a  cable,  the  efficacy  of  a  fuse,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  of  the  torpedo  itself ;  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  are  being  daily  investigated,  and  we 
believe  solve<l,  by  the  exertions  of  the  royal  engineers 
and  our  topedo  instructors.  AVe  have  no  space  even  for 
their  conclusions,  which  are,  moreover,  of  too  technical  a 
char.octer ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  it  should 
be  generally  known  that  the  advantages  of  gun-cotton  over 
gunpowder  arc  so  decided  for  submarine  mines  that  its 
manufacture  must  be  continued,  in  spite  of  the  Stowmarket 
catastrophe.  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  that  a  committee  has 
just  reported  to  this  effect. 

In  offrnsive  torpedoes  individual  talent  has  advanced  us 
two  steps.  The  first  is  Capt.  Harvey’s  sea  torpedo,  which 
has  frequently  been  described  by  the  press ;  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  having  been  tried  searchingly  and  completely  in 
full  life  size.  It  is  a  narrow,  rectangular,  strong  wooden 
box,  the  ends  being  angled  to  give  the  torpedo  when  towed 
a  divergence  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  vessel  towing 
it,  the  tow-line  being  of  any  h  ngih  up  to  one  hundred  and 
filly  yards.  They  are  constructed  of  two  sizes,  the  larger 
torpedo  to  contain  cither  si.xty  pounds  of  gun-cotton, 
seventy-six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  or  one  hundred  |x)unds 
of  litho-fracteur  or  dynamite,  the  ignition  being  efl'ected 
by  causing  projecting  levers  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy’s  vessel,  the  levers  forcing  down  an  exploding  bolt 
acting  in  a  tube  containing  chemicals.  The  torpedo  is 
supported  by  a  buoy,  and  when  in  .action  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  huge  shark  pursuing  the 
.  vessel  using  it.  Great  speed  is  requisite  to  develop  its 
qualities ;  but  in  the  Camel  and  Royal  Sovereign  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  triumphantly  successful,  and  it  promises  to  bo 
as  effective  as  it  is  evidently  simple  and  sc.amanlike. 
AVhat  m.ay  be  its  future  value,  as  a  naval  arm,  we  have  yet 
to  le.arn ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  fleet  armed  with  such 
weapons  would  have  an  inestim.ablc  .advantage  over  one 
without  them.  It  has  its  faults,  no  doubt ;  it  requires 
speed  in  the  ship  using  it ;  it  is  not  as  safe  as  might  be 
wished  to  friendly  vessels,  notwithst.anding  its  safety-key; 
it  requires  to  be  handled  with  some  dexterity  to  cause  it  to 
strike  an  opponent  below  the  water-line ;  but,  such  as  it  is, 
our  Government  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  into  the  ser¬ 
vice,  .awarding  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  less  in¬ 
come-tax  to  Capt.  Il.arvey  for  his  invention,  the  advant.agcs 
of  which  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  he.ar  are  now 
shart'd  by  the  Russian,  the  Prussian,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Swedish  governments. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Harvey  or  “  Otter  torpedo,”  wo 
now  come  to  the  newest  thing  out  in  the  AVhiteliead  or 
fish  torpedo,  the  invention  of  an  English  engineer  in  the 
Austrian  service.  It  is  .a  cigar-shaped  vessel  or  submarine 
rocket  of  thin  wrought  iron,  with  a  keel  above  ami  below, 
horizontal  .and  vertical  rndders;  the  former  intended  to 
keep  the  machine  at  any  reqinred  depth,  regidated  by 
setting  a  sc.ale.  The  lx)dy  contains  compressed  air,  work¬ 
ing  a  pneumatic  engine  and  four-bladed  screw.  The  fore 
part  contains  the  explo.sive,  to  act  by  percussion  on  colli¬ 
sion.  These  torpedoes  .arc  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  lieing 
fourteen  feet  lonj,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  intend¬ 
ed  for  sixty-seven  jmiinds  of  gun-cotton  ;  the  sm.ailer  one  is 
ne.arly  the  same  in  length  but  two  inches  less  in  diameter, 
to  contain  eighteen  pounds  of  dynamite.  The  whole  is 
disch.argeil  from  a  lube  in  the  bows  of  the  operating  vessel, 
the  torpedo  Ijeing  pushed  out  by  an  “  ejector,”  which  at 
the  same  time  sets  the  m.aehinery  in  motion.  Tlie  speed 
of  the  Whitehe.ad  is  from  seven  to  seven  and  one-half  knots, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  that  the  range  of  tbs 
largo  torpedo  is  more  than  one  thousand  yards. 

In  the  trial  of  this  torpedo  against  the  old  frigate  UAigle 
at  Shcerness,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  committee  arc  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  reported  very  favorably  of  its  accuracy, 
and  that  it  could  be  depen<led  upon  to  hit  a  vessel  “  broad¬ 
side  on,”  at  two  hundred  yards’  distance.  The  trial  actu¬ 
ally  made  was  the  discharge  of  the  larger  torpedo  from  fhs 
Oberon,  an  old  iron  steamer  which  had  been  specially  fitt^ 
for  the  purpose,  against  the  side  of  the  L’Aigle,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  less  than  two  hundred  yards ;  and  though  the 
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charge  took  effect,  “  makiog  a  hole  as  large  as  a  cutter  ” 
and  sinking  the  vessel,  the  ship  was  only  struck  on  the 
quarter,  and  considerable  time  was  occupied  in  pointing 
ihe  Obtron  for  the  object.  In  a  second  attempt  with  the 
smaller  torpedo,  with  a  net  fifteen  feet  from  the  sunk  frig¬ 
ate’s  side,  the  protection  proved  quite  sufficient  to  render 
the  torpedo  innocuous.  We  believe  that  both  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Austrians,  for  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  have  purchased  permission  to  use  the  patent ;  and 
this  year’s  estimates  arc  to  provide  a  sum  for  a  new  vessel 
specially  to  discharge  these  formidable  projectiles.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  authorities  are  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  merit  of  the  invention;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  machine,  its  intrinsic  value  would  seem  to 
us  to  be  overrated. 

Can  it  be  fired  otherwise  than  from  the  bows?  and  can  it 
be  discharged  when  the  ship  is  moving  through  the  water  ? 
These  are  important  questions ;  and  if  they  are  answered  in 
the  negative,  its  use  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  attacks  on 
vessels  at  anchor,  as  with  a  ship  in  motion  jt  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  strike  her.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ship 
can  be  fitted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  discharging  a  broadside 
of  submarine  rockets  of  the  Whitehead  stamp,  a  decisive 
naval  action  becomes  an  impossibility  ;  for  ships  must  keep 
out  of  range  of  such  fatal  missiles,  as  to  plate  effectually 
fifteen  feet  below  the  water-line  is  an  impossibility. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  Von  Schclika, 
the  author  of  the  work  before  alluded  to,  gives  us  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  as  to  torpedo  experiments  in  Russia. 
He  tells  us  that  a  “  most  costly  submarine  boat,”  built  for 
tlie  Russian  Government,  was  lost  a  few  months  ago  in 
Transund  Roads.  He  also  claims  to  have  invented  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive  “  automatic  ”  torpedo,  which  is  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  full  control  of  the  operator  during  the  whole 
of  its  course.  He  considers  it  a  great  improvement  on  the 
Whitehead,  which  he  speaks  of  as  a  “  costly  mechanical 
toy.” 

In  this  sketch  of  the  torpedo  we  have  casually  pointed 
out  its  capabilities,  both  for  attack  anil  defence  ;  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  gun  and  the  ram  has  recently  been  ably 
treated  in  these  pages,  and  forms  no  part  of  our  subject ; 
but  we  protest  against  the  idea  of  a  happy  commingling  of 
all  natures  of  weapon  in  one  vessel,  to  be  “  bristling  with 
out-rigger  torpedoes,”  to  carry  a  Harvey  on  each  quarter, 
to  be  fitted  with  the  Whitehead,  whilst  intending  to  use 
the  gun  and  the  ram  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  vessel 
would  be  a  nondescript,  worthy  of  all  the  ridicule  piled  up 
W  Com.  Rodgers  on  Fulton’s  block-ship;  the  spirit  of 
'Tegethoff’s  success  at  Lissa  was  his  putting  his  trust  in  the 
ram  as  the  effective  weajion ;  and  neither  an  attempt  at  in- 
coiiip.atible  combinations,  nor  his  conversion  to  “any  new 
thing.”  The  error  we  have  above  alluded  to  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  mistake,  “  trap  de  zele  ”  perhaps ;  but  to  ignore  the 
torpedo  entirely,  as  a  naval  arm,  is  simply  fatuous.  Yet 
there  have  not  been  wanting  authorities  who  have  failed 
to  take  it  into  their  consiileration  in  a  calculation  of  mari¬ 
time  power.  In  a  series  of  otherwise  able  articles  on  the 
requirements  of  the  French  marine,  in  the  Ilerue  des  Deux 
Monde*,  last  year,  by  Adm.  Jurien  de  la  Gravierc,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  allusions  to  the  “  mines  sous-mirines,”  which 
the  ;idmiral  encountered  in  the  Adriatic  in  1859,  he  speaks 
of  them  merely  as  “  cet  art  si  ingenieiix  de  defendre  I’acees 
des  rades  par  I’ctablissemcnt  de  torpilles,”  and  as  an  offen- 
live  naval  weapon  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  torpedo.  This 
blindness  is  not  confined  to  our  neighbors  ;  for  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  magazine  article  last  year,  from  the  pen  of  a  distin- 
piished  naval  officer,  called,  “  'Tlic  British  Navy :  What  we 
Have,  and  What  we  Want,”  we  search  in  vain  for  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  torpedo. 

Wh.at  we  do  want  is  more  experiments  of  a  serious  na¬ 
ture,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  new  arm  on  o  ir  costly  iron-cl.ids. 
Mr.  Reed  tells  us  that  they  are  expressly  fitted  with  deep 
double  bottoms,  water-tight  partitions,  &e. ;  but  he  adds, 
“  IVTiether  or  not  these  precautionary  measures  will  prove 
rafficient  against  attack  by  torpedoes  is  doubtful.” 

This  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  was  intended  to  have 


tried  this  question  on  the  Oberon  ;  but  after  her  bottom  had 
been  doubled  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  occurred  to 
some  one  wiser  than  the  rest,  that  her  whole  structure  be¬ 
ing  so  weak,  such  an  experiment  would  have  no  value ;  and 
no  trial  has  yet  been  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  torpedo  on  our  recent  constructions. 

This  trial,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is,  after  all,  to  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  our  informant  tells 
us  that  it  has  only  been  delayed  by  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  navy  or  the  army  estimates  are  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
experiment. 

It  is  related  of  Drake,  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  River 
Plate,  in  one  of  his  early  voyages,  he  found  there  a  gibbet 
which  had  been  erected  by  Magellan,  and  “he  thanked 
God  that  he  was  in  a  civilized  country !  ”  It  may  seem 
sad  to  thoughtful  men  that  our  boasted  civilization  should 
be  shown  by  the  perfection  of  means  of  destroying  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  ;  but  at  least,  in  taking  leave  of  our  subject, 
we  may  feel  thankful  that  the  improvements  in  implements 
of  warfare  secure  us  from  an  invasion  of  barbaric  races,  and 
that  if  our  submarine  mines  lie  thick  round  our  coasts,  we 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  harboring  aggressive  designs,  al¬ 
though  we  are,  as  we  trust,  prepared  to  make  good  our  island 
home  against  all  comers,  — 

“  As  Neptune’s  Park,  ribbcil  and  palctl  in 
With  locks  unscalable,  and  roaring  waters, 

With  sands  that  will  not  hear  our  enemies’  loats. 

But  8.;ck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.” 


GOOD  MANNERS. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  good  sign  or  the  reverse, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  brisk  demand  as  there  seems 
to  be  for  books  of  this  sort.*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  proof 
that  civilization,  in  spite  of  all  cynics  say  to  the  contrary, 
is  really  spreading,  when  we  find  that  there  are  so  many 
people  eager  for  instruction  in  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  certainly  a  proiluct  of 
civilization.  Also  it  may  lie  taken  as  evidence,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  that  the  impatience  of  every  sort  of  law  and  rule,  said 
by  some  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  is  not  so  universally  prevalent  as  they  would  have  us 
believe.  Here  we  have  people,  not  merely  displaying  a 
willingness  to  submit  to  rules,  but  constantly  demanding 
fresh  codifications  of  the  rules  that  are  to  restrain  them. 
No  doubt  it  is  also  a  proof  of  prosperity  ;  for  it  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  people  continually 
rising  from  stations  in  life  in  which  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  manners,  politeness,  or  etiquette,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
these  matters  is  indispensable.  In  this  way  an  optimist 
might  find  a  great  deal  of  cncourrigement  in  the  avidity 
shown  by  the  public  for  manuals  professing  to  expound  the 
habits  of  good  society,  and  the  customs  of  fashionable 
life. 

But  a  serious  objection  to  these  books  is  that  they  tend 
to  perpetuate  formalities,  and  so  act  in  opposition  to  true 
civilization,  the  aim  of  which  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  bo, 
simplicity.  As  Tliackeray  has  remarked  in  one  of  his 
essays,  “  Simplicity  gains  upon  us  dally.  'The  lumbering 
ceremonials  th.at  were  found  only  to  obstruct  our  free  inter¬ 
course  are  passing  out  of  our  manners.”  It  is  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  tendency  of  manuals  of  the  sort  we  are  speaking 
of,  to  check  in  some  degree  this  healthy  movement ;  but 
even  they  themselves  show  how  great  has  been  the  gain  in 
simplicity.  H  is  the  reader  ever  seen  one  of  the  old  eti¬ 
quette-books  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago?  —  one  of  those  queer  productions  that  used  to  be- 
called  “  Academies  of  Compliments”?  They  afford  curi¬ 
ous  glimpses  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  by  which  socia' 
intercourse  was  carrried  on  in  “  the  tea-cup  times  of  hooil 
and  hoop,”  and  perhaps  for  a  generation  or  two  after.  A 
young  l.ady  coming  into  a  drawing-room,  for  example  (we 
quote  from  a  volume  dated  1772,  but  obviously  a  reprint). 

*  “M.inncrs  of  Modern  Society;  being  a  book  of  Etiquette.” 
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was  instructed  to  “  courtesy  thrice  in  her  approach  (bending 
first  backwards  and  then  bearing  forwai^),  bear  up,  and 
pay  her  respects  in  some  quaint  compliment,  if  to  a  woman ; 
but  if  to  men,  silence  is  the  best,  unless  she  should  be  asked 
any  question.”  For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  invention 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  production  of  a  quaint  compliment 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  few  samples  are  given,  like 
this :  “  Madam,  1  am  an  honorer,  I  wish  I  could  say  an 
imitator,  of  your  virtues.”  A  young  man  entering  a  room 
is  to  “  do  his  reverence  at  a  convenient  distance,  that  he 
bow,  with  his  hat  in  his  right  hand,  and  then  advancing 
three  steps  traversewise,  and  by  degrees  approach  the 
party ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one,  he  must  salute  them 
severally;  if  man,  by  a  genteel  embrace  in  pressing  the 
left  side  with  his  right  arm ;  if  woman,  a  proffered  salute, 
if  not  a  real  one ;  ”  and  a  youth  is  instructed  to  stand  un¬ 
covered  before  his  parents  and  superiors,  and  never  to  sit 
unless  commanded ;  and  then  not  presently,  nor  longer  than 
is  necessary ;  nor  is  he  in  any  wise  to  be  full  of  speech ;  and 
if  he  discourse  with  his  superiors,  it  is  seemly  to  bend  now 
and  then,  in  token  of  humility,  or  submitting  unto  them. 
It  is  Quite  possible  that  modern  manners  may,  as  many 
think,  have  gone  rather  too  far  in  relaxing  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  behavior  of  the  younger  members  of  society  to 
their  seniors  ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  great  step 
in  advance  to  be  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  a  code  under 
which  one  gentleman  could  not  ask  another  to  dine  with 
him  without  all  this  to-do :  “  Sir,  since  it  hath  been  my 
good  hap  to  meet  you  at  this  present,  let  me  desire  you  to 
come  and  take  a  part  of  dinner  wiih  me.”  “  Sir,  if  1  could 
do  you  any  service  therein,  I  would  willingly  bear  you 
company;  but  my  presence  would  be  both  uiiuseful  and 
troublesome  to  you.”  “  I  pray,  sir,  use  no  such  excuse ; 
your  company  is  most  pleasing ;  but  you  fear  your  cheer  will 
be  but  baid.”  “  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  know  your  house  affords 
none  but  good  entertainment;  and  because  you  shall  not 
think  I  have  any  such  thoughts  I  will  do  as  you  please.” 
“  You  shall  be  exceedingly  welcome ;  do  me  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  favor,  and  we  will  relate  the  news  of  these  times 
till  dinner  is  ready.”  Does  it  not  remind  one  of  a  pair  of 
ultrapolite  people  meeting  in  a  narrow  passage,  and  unable 
to  pass  from  the  extreme  eagerness  of  each  to  make  way 
for  the  other  ?  Let  us  be  thankful,  too,  that  we  are  so  far 
removed  from  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  letter  could  not 
with  propriety  be  written  without  “  an  exordium  ”  contain¬ 
ing  “  some  small  compliment  to  insinuate  vourself  into  his 
or  her  favor  to  whom  you  write,  and  a  short  proposal  of 
what  you  intend  to  say.”  What  a  vast  amount  of  real  prog¬ 
ress  IS  implied  in  the  difference  between  a  direction  of 
this  sort,  and  the  advice  on  the  subject  of  letter-writing  in 
the  little  volume  beiore  us:  “  We  should  write  as  we  speak, 
just  what  we  have  to  say,  and  exactly  in  the  words  we 
should  say  if  our  correstKindenl  were  sitting  by  us;  and 
then  all  that  stiff  formality,  those  meaningless  sentences, 
with  which  the  mass  of  letters  is  burdened,  would  die  a 
natural  death.”  On  carving,  again,  the  “  Academy  of 
Compliments  ”  is  very  full  and  precise  in  its  directions  to 
the  neophyte.  He  is  reminded  that  “to  be  accounted  a 
curious  carver,  the  parties  must  not  only  be  provided  with 
good  knives  and  forlcs,  but  bring  their  hands  and  arms,  by 
practice,  to  such  a  nimbleness  and  dexterity,  as  may  take 
away  tediousness  in  the  undertaking ;  and  should  pnweed 
in  this  affair  with  much  neatness  and  cleanly  management, 
having  plates,  napkins,  &c ,  ever  at  hand,  to  prevent  any 
indecency.”  And  then  the  Academician  proceetls,  with  a 
minuteness  which  on  any  other  subject  would  almost  savor 
of  pedantry,  to  explain  the  technical  terms  of  the  art,  and 
to  show  his  pupil  how  he  is  to  display  a  crane,  disfigure  a 
peacock,  lift  a  swan,  unbrace  a  mallard,  unlace  a  coney, 
teme  a  crab,  or  side  a  hopdock.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  cannot  help  a  certain  amount  of  congratulation  at  being 
spared  the  necessity  of  entering  on  such  a  trying  course  of 
study ;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  kind  of 
regret,  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  degeneracy, 
which  comes  over  one  on  contemplating  some  triumph  of  a 
lost  art,  like  old  painted  glass,  for  instance.  We  cannot 
but  feci  small  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  the  men 
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who  fed  upon  such  fare  and  performed  such  feats.  Where 
is  now  the  man  who  would  be  ecmal  to  displaying  a  crane 
or  lifting  a  swan  ?  Haply  such  there  may  he  in  the  city,  — 
some  ancient  carver  in  one  of  the  old  city-halls,  to  whom 
these  traditions  of  the  mighty  past  may  have  descended, 
and  who  would  not  quail,  even  if  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  hopdock,  and  called  upon  to  side  it  ?  iBut  to  the  world 
at  large  the  mystery  is  as  dead  as  the  embalming  process 
of  the  Egyptians.  Carving  at  table  is  one  of  the  few 
old  practices  which  the  author  of  “  Manners  of  Modern 
Society  ”  regrets  to  see  on  the  decline,  as  it  untjuestionahly 
is,  owing,  he  thinks,  to  the  growing  popularity  of  dinnen 
a  la  Ru^se,  In  almost  every  other  particular  he  advocates 
as  much  relaxation  as  possible  of  the  old  rules.  In  one 
matter,  perhaps,  he  exhibits  an  excessive  timidity.  \Vhen 
he  comes  to  deal  with  the  nice  question  as  to  the  obligation 
of  visits  and  calls,  he  seems  wanting  in  that  manly  decision 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him  on  such  a 
point.  His  instincts,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  are  right. 
He  admits  that  the  ceremony  of  paying  calls  has  been  for 
many  years  derided  as  meaningless,  stupid,  and  useless; 
and  that  there  is  something  to  bts  said  in  defence  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  witli  whose  occupations  it  often  seriously  inter¬ 
feres  ;  but  he  clearly  stands  in  too  great  awe  of  that 
society  whose  manners  are  his  theme,  to  dare  to  say  a  word 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  Of  course  he  has  no  jjower  to 
lay  down  rules ;  his  business  is  to  state  what  the  law  is, 
nut  to  legislate ;  but  he  might  have  ventured  a  more 
decided  opinion,  and  he  might  also,  with  a  good  grace, 
h.ave  pleaded  for  a  little  more  charity  and  toleration  for 
those  on  whom  the  burden  bears  heavily.  His  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  rational 
of  its  kind  we  have  happened  to  see ;  and  the  subject,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  one  which  it  is  somewhat  dithcult  to 
treat  sensibly  and  rationally.  But  what  malicious  spirit 
could  it  have  been  that  whispered  to  him  that  inarvellous 
piece  of  advice  which  occurs  among  his  remarks  on  dinner 
parties,  and  which  has  such  a  strange  effect  in  a  volume 
containing  instructions  for  lawn  parties  and  presentations 
at  court  V  “  Of  course  all  food  should  be  silently  masticated. 
No  sound  is  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  a  company 
‘  feeding  like  horses,  when  you  hear  them  feed.’  ”  As 
Launce  says,  “  That’s  monstrous  1  Oh  that  that  were  out  1  ” 
Why  did  he  not  drop  a  hint  that  in  modern  society  it  is 
not  considered  good  breeding  to  pick  your  teeth  with  your 
neighbor’s  fork  V 


GEORGE  BEATTIE.  | 

In  a  pleasant  country,  about  which  many  quaint  legends  | 
and  curious  stories  are  told,  —  where  is  spoken  in  all  its 
purity  that  Scotch  which,  from  its  idioms,  peculiar  wonls, 
and  char.icteristic  broad  vowels,  is  termed  Doric,  —  lies  the 
little  village  of  Whitehall,  in  the  pretty  parish  of  St.  Cyrus, 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  Kincardineshire.  Tliere,  in  the 
year  1786,  was  born  George  Beattie,  a  man  who,  both  from 
the  value  of  the  poetry  he  left  l)ehind  him,  and  the  trade 
nature  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  has  claims  on  the  kindly 
and  sympathetic  remembrance  of  a  generation  other  than 
his  own.  The  son  of  a  crofter,  who,  in  the  season,  could 
take  to  salmon-fishing  to  help  him  to  support  his  family,  he 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  small  cottage,  which  boaste*! 
only  of  a  “  but  and  a  ben,”  along  with  his  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  who  went  regularly  every  morning  in 
merry  band  to  the  parish-schom.  These  were  the  days  of 
simple,  homely  pleasures  and  rural  festivities,  when  the 
more  serious  business  of  life  was  enlivened  at  stated  periods 
by  the  merrymakings  of  Hallowe’en,  Hogmanay,  Inle, 
Pasch  Saturday,  and  Carlin  Play  at  Harvest  Home. 
George  Beattie’s  nature  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
influenced  by  the  frolic  and  simplicity  of  these  rustic  ntes. 
When  George  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  Excise ;  and  this  led  the  family 
to  remove  their  humble  penales  to  Montrose,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles.  It  was  probably  with  some  sorrow  that 
the  children  left  their  pretty  country  home.  George,  it  i* 
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taidt  walked  all  the  distance  to  their  new  abode,  with  a 
tame  “kae”  (jackdaw)  on  his  shoulder;  and  his  little 
brother  David,  a  ni^ht  or  two  after  their  settlement  in  the 
t')wn,  exclaimed  that  he  was  “  goin’  hame  again,”  as  he  did 
not  like  “  dry  tea  ”  —  tea  without  cream  in  it ;  for  although 
plentiful  enough  at  the  croft,  cream  was  something  of  a 
rarity  in  the  town. 

Some  time  after  the  family  settled  at  Montrose,  George 
was  sent  to  learn  a  trade,  but  he  continued  at  it  a  very 
short  time.  He  managed  to  procure  a  situation  as  clerk  in 
an  office  in  Aberdeen.  His  employer  died  six  weeks  later, 
however,  and  left  to  his  clerk  —  who,  no  doubt,  was  full 
of  despondency  at  the  loss  of  his  situation  —  a  legacy  of 
fifty  pounds.  This  was  ouite  a  little  capital  to  the  young 
man.  He  returned  to  Montrose,  and  entered  the  office  of 
the  procurator-fiscal  of  the  place.  After  a  year  or  two  in 
Etiinburgh,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a  writer. 
In  this  capacity  he  succeeded  well,  and  attracted  many 
friends  by  the  kindliness  of  his  manner,  the  accuracy  of 
his  official  habits,  and  his  conversational  gifts.  He  soon 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  both  a 
humorist  and  a  poet,  by  his  poem  of  John  o’  Arnha’,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Montrose  Review,  in  1815,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.  He  used  often  to  form  the  central  figure  of  a 
group  that  met  daily  in  “The  High  Street”  to  discuss  the 
events  of  the  day  ;  easily  recognizable,  though  by  no  means 
of  striking  presence,  —  a  middle-siacd  man,  a  little  inclined 
to  corpulence  and  rotundity,  with  a  “  black  surtout,  ribbed 
pantaloons,  worn  neat,  with  black  gaiters,  and  a  gold  chain 
and  btinch  of  seals  hanging  from  his  watch.”  There  were 
no  daily  newspapers  in  those  days,  and  the  news  could  only 
be  picked  up  at  odd  times  and  by  str.ay  people.  It  lost  little 
in  the  telling,  and  would  often  be  flavored  with  many  a 
terse  remark  or  caustic  joke.  Beattie,  probably,  heard  it 
as  soon  as  most  men ;  and  his  quaint  drollery  often  gave  it 
peculiar  zest.  The  boys  in  the  street,  we  are  told,  would 
loiter  on  their  way  to  school,  or  play  when  they  found  him 
talking  in  the  streets,  and  they  were  sure  to  be  rewarded 
by  overhearing  some  random  shot  of  humor  and  fun.  One 
day  there  was  a  group  of  men  talking  at  the  door  of  the 
shop  of  a  well-known  citizen.  A  respectable  cabinet¬ 
maker,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  VVithcram  Dal,  an  amateur 
fiddle-maker,  was  boasting  of  the  excellence  of  his  fiddles. 
The  shopkeeper  was  rallying  him  as  to  his  workmanship, 
and  somewhat  ridiculing  his  fiddles,  when  Witheram,  in  a 
pjwsion,  exclaimed,  “  They’ve  been  ta’en  to  London  and  to 
Edinburgh,  and  b^n  tried.”  “  Ah,”  put  in  Beattie,  “  and 
condemned,  and  burned,”  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
argument  He  was  fond  of  practical  jokes.  One  evening, 
as  twilight  was  deepening  into  night,  he  happened  to  be 
passing  through  the  churchyard,  when  he  saw  coming 
towards  him  John,  a  douce  Seceder,  wearing  a  huge  Kil¬ 
marnock  bonnet.  Beattie  stepped  behind  a  tombstone,  and, 
as  he  passed,  whipped  off  the  nonnet,  and  vanished  in  the 
dusk.  John  looked  rountl  in  wonder  and  amazement  for  a 
moment,  and  seeing  and  hearing  no  one,  fled  from  the  place 
as  if  pursued  by  some  uncanny  spirit.  Next  day  he  is  met, 
wearing  his  Sunday  bonnet,  by  Beattie,  who  greets  him 
with,  “  Ye  are  braw  th’  day,  John.”  “  Ou,  ay,  Mr.  Beattie,” 
says  John,  looking  rather  put  out ;  “  but  if  this  were  the 
proper  time  and  place  for  it,  I  could  tell  you  a  gae  gueer 
stoiy.”  And  tell  it  he  did,  and  recounted  his  own  luck  in  es¬ 
caping  from  the  unearthly  apparition  that  had  stolen  his  hat. 
“Well,”  Beattie  tells  him,  “one  of  my  clerks  was  out  at 
the  Crancil  Braes,  and  found  a  bonnet.  I  wonder  if  it  can 
be  yours  V  ”  Up  to  Beattie’s  office  they  went ;  and,  of 
coarse,  found  the  identical  bonnet.  To  complete  the  story, 
Beattie  had  to  invent  a  theory  as  to  the  wonderful  and 
supernatural  occurrence.  Those  who  had  died  during  the 
great  plague  of  1666  had  been  buried  in  these  sandhills, 
from  a  fear  that  the  infection  might  rise  from  the  ground 
when  the  graves  were  opened.  Feeling  lonely  in  these 
sand-pits,  far  away  from  their  kindred  buried  in  the  old 
churchyard,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them.  John’s 
bonnet  had  been  seized  during  one  of  those  visits ;  but  the 
marauder,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  with  him  to  another 


world,  had  left  it  above  ground  at  the  Crancil  Braes,  where 
it  had  been  found  by  his  clerk.  Such  practical  jokes  were 
common  then,  when  there  was  a  greater  freedom  than  would 
now  be  tolerated.  There  were  rare  riots,  bonfires,  and 
beer-drinkings  in  the  street,  and  jolly  whiskey-toddy  pai^ 
ties  in  private  houses.  At  these  and  other  social  entertain¬ 
ments,  Beattie’s  power  of  story-telling  and  mimicry  made 
him  a  great  favorite ;  and  although  simple  and  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  almost  reserved  in  his  disposition,  he  was 
always  ready  to  oblige  the  company.  One  story  or  mono¬ 
logue  in  particular,  was  called  for  time  after  time.  The 
occasion  of  it  happened  on  a  day  when  there  was  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  called  “  Murk  Monilay,”  from  its  having 
beeu  murk  or  very  dark.  Many  well-known  people  in  the 
town  were  introduced,  whose  characters  and  idiosyncracies, 
brought  into  relief  by  the  eclipse,  Beattie  hit  off  with  th.at 
humor  which  loves  what  it  laughs  at.  Among  these,  there 
were  many  half-witted,  innocent  poor  folks  known  as  char¬ 
acters,  —  a  race  which  is  fast  dying  out  of  all  but  our  small¬ 
est  and  most  primitive  villages,  —  ranging  from  Tullygorain 
(so  called  from  his  favorite  tune,  which  he  pronounced  with 
a  tremendous  burr),  a  crazed  captain,  who  freighted  a  ship 
with  cats  for  a  West  Indian  island,  to  Kitty  Pert,  a  fish¬ 
wife,  to  whom,  as  we  shall  see  arterwartls,  the  poet  devoted 
a  special  poem.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the 
slight  sketch  of  two  yarn-merchants  meeting,  one  having  a 
very  short  cough  and  the  other  a  very  long  one,  and  cough¬ 
ing,  coughing  through  the  darkness  at  each  other,  until, 
after  making  vain  attempts  to  speak,  they  shook  hamls,  to 
meet  another  day.  Beattie  made  many  friends,  not  only 
amongst  his  own  set,  but  among  the  {)oor;  doing  for  them 
those  kind  offices  which  a  country  lawyer  can  so  often  do, 
while  to  all  he  was  a  sincere  and  generous  friend. 

It  is  in  1821  that  the  tragic  interest  of  his  life  begins.  A 
friendship  had  for  some  time  existed  between  him  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Stone  of  Morphie,  so  called 
from  a  ]>lain,  unsculptured  monolith,  raised  to  the  memory 
of  a  Danish  hero  slain  there  in  battle.  She  is  described  by 
Beattie’s  faithful,  if  somewh.at  vulg.ar  and  verbose,  bio¬ 
grapher,  as  “ tall,  handsome,  spritely,  and  dashing;  fasci¬ 
nating  rather  than  pretty,”  with  “  rather  light-colored  hair 
and  hazel  eyes.”  In  the  August  of  this  year  he  began 
seriously  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  lady.  His  attentions, 
though  at  first  nominally  rejected,  were  neither  displeasing 
to  herself  nor  her  parents ;  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  give  up  visiting  at  the  house.  TTie  intimacy,  indeed, 
rather  grew  than  diminished,  and  in  the  spring  of  1822  he 
received  the  following  note  from  Miss  Gibson :  “  If  Mr. 
Beattie  feels  inclined  to  extend  his  evening  walk,  a  friend 
will  have  pleasure  in  showing  him  some  birds’-nests  in  the 
garden  at  Kinnaber.”  He  met  her  there  frequently,  and 
these  meetings  led  to  their  becoming  engaged  to  each  other. 
They  exchanged  many  vows  of  mutual  affection  and  fidelity. 
One  example  of  these  vows  is  given,  and  verv  strange  and 
primitive  it  seems  to  us.  She  complaineil  that  ne  had  been 
“jaunting  ”  without  her.  He  confesses  he  had  been  from 
home,  but  that  it  was  on  business,  not  on  pleasure,  and 
that  he  had  not  enjoyed  himself,  as  the  weather  had  been 
disagreeable.  As  he  rose  to  go.  Miss  Gibson  stood  before 
him,  and  said  they  must  repeat  their  vows.  Beattie  said  it 
w;i8  not  necessary,  but  that  he  had  no  objection.  He  re¬ 
lates  that  she  malle  him  repeat  these  words  :  “  May  I  never 
know  peace  in  this  world,  or  see  God  in  mercy,  it  I  marry 
another  than  you;  or  if  I  ever  go  South  again  without  taking 
you  with  me  as  my  wife.”  She  bound  hers<‘ll  by  a  similar 
oath. 

Early  in  1823,  Miss  Gibson  was  left  a  considerable  for¬ 
tune,  by  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle  in  Grenada.  At  first 
this  did  not  affect  her  relations  to  Beattie.  She  declared 
that  her  fortune  did  not  alter  her  affections,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  made  them  more  lasting,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  her  parents.  He  seems  to  have  wished  to  make 
himself  perfectly  certain  of  this,  and  one  night  pressed  her 
to  give  a  direct  answer  as  to  whether  she  would  still  marry 
him;  when  she  replied,  “  I  mean  to  say  yes.  but  will  you 
allow  me  a  little  time  ?  ”  He  said,  “  Certainly ;  as  much  as 
you  choose :  it  is  nothing  new.  You  have  thought  ot  it 
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before,  and  something  may  intervene.”  She  replied, 
“  Nothing  could  possibly  intervene.  I  wish  no  time.  I 
am  yours  forever.”  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May.  Next 
day  she  received  letters  from  her  uncle’s  executors,  telling 
her  of  some  more  money  which,  as  residuary  legatee,  she 
inherited,  and  of  some  West  Indian  property  of  which  she 
was  to  be  heiress.  On  the  6th  she  wrote  Beattie :  — 

“  Can  you,  will  you  forgive  mo  if  I  ask  you  to  give  me  back 
that  promise,  which  I  gave  you  on  Sunday  t  I  then  asked  for 
a  few  hours’  consideration :  had  you  given  me  that,  it  would 
have  saved  me  this  to-ilay.  I  then  Iwldly  declared  that  my 
mother's  consent  was  of  small  consequence  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  she  will  never,  I  fear,  consent;  but  you  know  I  never 
mentioned  your  last  letter,  and  I  hope  this  correspondence  may 
be  kept  os  quiet.  That  this  will  give  yon  pain,  1  do  not  doubt ; 
but  better  give  it  now  than  alterwanls ;  and,  believe  me,  you  have 
little  to  regret  in  the  w.antof  a  nearer  connection  with  me,  unless 
my  money,  and  that  is  not  one-tenth  of  what  they  call  it  at 
Montrose.  ...  1  shall  only  add  that  there  breathes  nut  the 
man  in  Europe  I  at  present  prefer  to  you,  but  still  1  consider  wc 
may  be  better  apart.” 

This  letter  caused  her  lover  much  pain.  In  the  state¬ 
ment  he  drew  up  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he 
bills  us  that  at  first  he  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses ; 
then  that  he  thought  it  must  be  a  jeu  (Tespril,  to  vex  him. 
He  soon,  however,  began  to  view  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  was  intended,  and  he  wrote  her  a  Ion"  letter  in 
reply,  telling  her  that  she  knew  little  of  his  feelings  when 
•he  simply  said  that  her  leiter  would  give  him  pain;  that 
no  language  could  express  his  state  of  mind  :  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  she  could  have  asked  any  tiling  he  could 
not  have  "ranted,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  lie  now 
•aw  he  h  id  been  fatally  mistaken.  He  could  much  sooner 
part  with  his  existence  than  give  her  back  her  promise, 
come  what  would.  He  recapitulates  the  history  of  their 
meetings  and  love  for  the  last  two  years.  He  reminds  her 
of  the  day  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  house  wiiich  she 
wished  to  be  purchased  or  taken  for  their  living  in.  She 
had  wronge.l  him  cruelly  in  what  she  said  about  her  money. 
It  had  never  for  a  moment  been  in  his  calculations.  The 
poor  fellow  admits  to  a  little  touch  of  jealousy  at  the 
thought  of  the  number  of  new  suitors  her  good  fortune 
might  bring  around  her,  and  that  on  that  account  alone  was 
he  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the  pledge.  lie  acknowledges 
that  in  this  thought  he  was  not  doing  her  justice,  and  in 
the  iniiUt  of  his  miserv  asks  her  pardon  for  such  a  thought 
ever  having  crosst'd  his  mind.  lie  thus  concludes,  em- 
bittercil  into  a  fierce  determination  to  keep  what  he  justly 
thought  was  his  own :  — 

“I  cannot  give  you  back  your  vow,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  vows. 
I  cannot  give  you  back  your  letters  — justici^  honor,  truth  for¬ 
bid  it ;  the  use'  of  these  letters  must  now  l>«  n^nlated  by  circum¬ 
stances.  I  will  renounce  no  claim,  but  maintain  and  defend 
them  to  the  last.  There  is  something  so  peculiar  in  this  business, 
that  I  fear  I  cannot  refrain  taking  steps  to  justify  myself  to  your 
p.arcnts  and  the  world  It  giiovos  me  to  the  heart  to  write  in 
this  style,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Unfit  as  I  am  for  the  task,  I 
must  tako  a  copy  of  this  Iwforc  despatching  it.  Wishing  you 
more  happinesi  tlian  you  have  left  me  in  possession  of,  and  im¬ 
provement  in  your  health,  I  have  still  more  to  say,  but  cannot 
now  proceed  farther." 

To  this  Miss  Gibson  replied  as  follows :  — 

“I  own  the  justice  and  truth  of  all  you  have  written,  and  now 
ask  your  forgiveness.  I  had  not  any  idea  of  the  pain  my  letter 
has  given  you ;  but  on  that  head  we  are  now  “  quits.”  May  Go<l 
forgive  you  for  the  har.'hncss  of  yours ;  but  I  would  reouire  to 
take  care  what  I  write,  as  you  are  a  man  of  law,  and  tnea'fore 
not  fairly  match ;  however,  I  hopie  you  will  answer  me  by  the 
servant,  and  tell  me  whether  you  will  or  can  forgive  me,  and  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  hurt  your  feelings  again.  I  allow  it 
was  unguarded  and  highly  unfeeling;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  no  excuse  for  myself.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add ; 
if  you  sii.l  wish  me  to  become  your  bride,  I  l)Cg  that  previous  to 
qmtting  my  father’s  home,  all  letters  that  have  passed  betwixt  us 
may  be  destroyed.” 


[Mat  11, 

In  an  ecstasy  of  happiness,  the  quick  rebound  from  the 
deep  grief  he  had  been  suffering,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  detect  certain  marks  of  stratagem  apparent  to  an¬ 
other  eye,  he  writes,  — 

“  My  dear  Miss  Gibson,  —  I  have  this  moment  received  your 
letter.  I  am  too  happy  not  to  forget  and  forgive  what  has  passed. 
The  trial  was  severe.  You  are  an  angel  still.  God  Al¬ 
mighty  bless  you.  My  already  enervated  frame  tells  me  1  could 
not  live  without  you ;  you  must  therefore  be  my  bride.  Make 
of  your  fortune  what  you  please ;  personally,  1  neither  wish  con¬ 
trol  over  nor  the  slightest  benefit  from  it  in  any  shape,  and  it 
will  l)c  the  happiest  iiioinent  of  iny  life  when  I  can  formally  re¬ 
nounce  it.  I  only  want  Miss  Gibson,  and  she  knows  1  could 
have  begged  my  bread  with  her.  Adieu,  &c.  I  am  yours  for¬ 
ever.” 

Soon  after  writing  this  he  met  her  on  the  old  terms,  and 
“  all  that  had  occurred  of  a  disagreeable  nature  was  com¬ 
pletely  buried  in  oblivion.”  She  told  him  that  she  hud 
made  the  request  only  to  try  him,  and  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  his  having  taken  up  this  idea  so  seriously.  She  volun¬ 
tarily  took  a  most  solemn  oath  that  she  would  punctually 
and  faithfully  fulfil  her  engagements  with  him,  and  never 
think  ol  retracting  them,  while  she  drew  breath.  She 
wished  to  live  a  short  time  at  the  home  of  Kinnaber,  to 
which  she  had  just  gone,  but  that  after  that,  as  soon  as  the 
arrangements  were  made,  their  marriage  was  to  take  place. 
One  of  the  numerous  admirers  that  poor  Beattie’s  jealousy 
had  conjured  up,  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smart,  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  corn  merchants.  Beattie 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  she  received  this  gentleman's 
advances  with  any  thing  but  reluctance  ;  and  he  suffered  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Some  time  afterwards  she  met  him,  and  she  was 
struck  with  his  looking  so  unwell.  “  I  made  no  immediate 
answer,”  he  says,  “  and  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  affected, 
as  she  looked  ]x>orly  herself.  Miss  Gibson  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  said  she  could  never  for"ive  herself,  for  having 
latterly  acted  towards  me  as  she  hau  done.  .  .  .  She  asked 
me  to  come  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  said  wc  both  would 
be  in  high  spirits  at  next  meeting.”  Tliis,  however,  seemed 
only  a  momentary  fit  of  compunction,  for  she  goes  on  eon- 
tinuin"  to  receive  and  return  Mr.  Sniari’s  attentions,  and 
sets  off  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  without  acquainting  Beattie 
of  the  circumstance  ;  when  afterwards  upbraided  by  him, 
she  tells  him  that  she  has  been  ortlered  on  many  excursions 
for  her  health,  and  that  this  information  must  suffice  tor 
one  and  all  of  her  absences.  This  grieves  Beattie  very 
much;  and,  in  despair,  he  draws  up  what  he  c.alls  a  statement 
of  facts,  which  he  sends  to  her  father.  Miss  Gibson  ob¬ 
tained  this  statement  from  her  father,  and  a  correspondence 
ensues  betwixt  Beattie  and  herself  on  the  subject,  in  which 
she  refers  again  to  her  fortune  with  a  twitting  cruelty.  “I 
find  my  fortune  has  too  many  charms  for  you,”  she  writes, 
“  and  you  are  determined  to  prosecute  me  or  have  it.”  She 
will  submit  to  any  thing  rather  than  go  into  a  court  of  law. 
She  begs  him  to  make  no  more  complaints  to  her  father,  as 
his  health  was  too  feeble  to  pcrinit  of  his  being  agiUitcd. 
She  begs  him  to  return  all  the  letters  she  hail  ever  written 
him.  On  his  part  he  says  that  he  wrote  the  statement  of 
facts  in  despair.  It  was  sent  off  in  a  moment.  He  need 
not  say  if  he  repented  it.  He  is  so  overwhelmed  with  mis¬ 
ery  that  he  attempts  to  fall  upon  expedients  with  a  view  to 
temporary  relief,  and  in  the  next  instant  all  appears  like  a 
dream.  He  appeals  to  his  affection  for  her.  He  asks  her 
to  tell  him  to  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  any 
thing,  rather  than  give  her  up.  He  cannot  do  bu-iness,  he 
cannot  road  a  sheet,  while  this  misery  lasts.  To  send  back 
her  letters,  he  says,  would  be  like  closing  the  very  tomb  on 
himself;  and  again  he  breaks  out  that  he  cannot  permit  the 
engagement  on  her  part  to  be  evaded  without  seeking  every 
redress  in  his  power.  He  assures  her  that  he  is  very  un¬ 
willing  to  trouble  her  with  his  complaints :  he  wishes  it 
were  possible  to  suffer  in  silence.  Notwithstanding  every 
exertion,  he  gets  worse  and  worse.  No  effort  of  reason,  or 
attempt  to  Laugh  away  his  misery,  has  the  least  effect.  Ho 
talks  of  the  possibility  of  something  happening  to  him.  in 
case  of  whicn  he  locks  away  her  letters,  with  written  in- 
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iti'uctions  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  her.  He  was 
lately  one  of  the  happiest  beings  in  existence ;  now  he  is  the 
most  miserable. 

It  now  became  generally  understood  in  the  county  that 
Miss  Gibson  had  abandoned  Beattie,  and  that  she  was  going 

to  marry  Mr.  Smart.  A  Mr.  A - called  upon  Beattie,  and 

attempted  to  get  b.ack  her  letters,  but  in  vain.  As  the  ap- 
roaching  marriage  began  to  be  talked  of,  Beattie’s  misery 
cepened.  He  began  to  be  apprehensive  he  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  day ;  for,  on  the  8  th  of  Aujust,  he  makes  a  will ;  and, 
fearful  that  she  should  marry  within  the  sixty  days  neces¬ 
sary  to  constitute  its  legality,  he  writes  to  her  praying  her 
to  postpone  the  marriage.  He  tells  her  that  if  she  marries 
within  the  sixty  days,  his  brother  and  sister  will  be  left  un¬ 
provided  for.  After  that  date  she  may  in.arry,  for  he  will 
be  no  more.  “  Oh  do  not  do  any  thing  to  hasten  it !  ”  he 
bursts  out ;  “  not  upon  my  own  account,  but  on  account  of 
those  who  are  dependent  on  me,  and  never  have  od'ended 
you ;  I  never  intended  to  do  so  —  but  I  do  not  know  m j'- 
self.  Will  you  yet  offer  my  best  respects  to  your  parents. 
1  will  never  sec  any  of  you  again,  nor  the  garden,  &c. :  it 
is  better  I  should  not ;  it  would  only  make  me  worse.  These 
recollections  are  bitter.  Will  you  pray  for  me  ?  ”  This 
letter  is  answered  by  her  father,  who,  in  his  rough  way,  at¬ 
tempts  some  consolation,  telling  him  there  is  as  good  fisli  in 
the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,  and  asking  him  to  come  and 
see  them  again  as  usual.  Miss  Gibson’s  own  conduct  seems 
to  have  been  very  harsh  ami  unnatural.  She  returned  him 
no  answer  to  his  letter.  She  is  even  said  to  have  matte 
public  his  last  appeal  for  delay,  and  in  other  ways  to  have 
made  his  feelings  a  subject  of  mockery.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  two  scenes,  which  are  painfully  vivid  in  the  light  of  the 
days  that  were  to  come  shed  upon  them.  The  one  is  of  a 
little  noisy  provincial  theatre,  bo.asting  a  small  stage,  and  a 
get  of  third-rate  actors.  In  a  conspicuous  position,  not  so 
much  enjoying  the  acting  as  listening  to  the  talk  of  the 
people  around  her,  and  especially  that  of  one  gentleman, 
gits  Miss  Gibson,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  .admirers.  Not 
very  far  off,  in  a  darkened  parlor,  sits  a  lonely  figure,  .as  if 
beaten  down  by  some  great  sorrow,  his  head  resting  on  his 
arm,  all  drawn  together,  as  if  he  would  have  escaped  from 
any  light  still  lingering  in  the  room.  He  has  just  come 
from  his  office,  and  has  heard  from  a  friend  where  she  of 
whose  cruelty  he  is  dying  is,  and  what  she  is  doing.  Poor 
man  1  the  light  will  soon  all  be  gone  ;  the  d.arkness  of  night 
will  soon  settle  over  him.  But  he  h.as  to  sit  there  many  a 
weary  hour  still,  waiting  till  those  sixty  d.avs  expire,  and 
writing  those  tr.agic  Last  words  of  his  which  lie  has  left  us, 
in  what  he  himself  entitles  “  The  Last.”  He  spe.aks  of  a 
dreadful  cloud  having  hung  over  him  for  some  days,  and  he 
fears  he  shall  never  .ag.aih  pnjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  world. 
Again  .and  again  docs  he  recur  to  the  subject  uppermost  in 
his  mind  ;  ag.ain  and  again  docs  he  indulge  in  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  introspection.  He  trusts  that  although  he  finds  him¬ 
self  deficient  in  many  respects,  and  though  he  <lics  the  death 
of  a  wretched  suici  le,  he  will  be  happy,  h.aving  a  firm  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  unbounded  goodness  and  mercy  of  G.ad.  He 
would  like  to  mention  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  he 
is  afraid  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind  he  may  forget  some  of 
them.  “  I  meant  to  have  written  a  separate  letter  to  my 
parents :  this,  however,  I  cannot  do.  I  can  only  think  of 
them  with  that  dreadful  degr  -c  of  agony,  that  the  perspira¬ 
tion  falls  in  drops  from  the  tips  of  my  finders  on  the  paper. 

I  die  .as  I  liveil,  their  loving,  dutiful  and  affectionate  son.  . 
We  will  all  meet  in  a  better  world.  I  have  one  consolation. 
Th^y  will  not  be  left  destitute  here.”  He  tells  us  he  has 
not  slept  many  hours  in  the  course  of  two  months.  He 
could  not  read,  he  could  not  bear  to  think.  He  looks  back 
over  a  dreary  desert,  all  bl.ack  and  damp  with  mists,  to  the 
happy  days  when  he  used  to  take  delight  in  simple  pleas¬ 
ures,  the  seeking  for  birds’  nests  and  the  playing  with  chil¬ 
dren.  There  occurs  in  the  manuscript  frequent  interruptions, 
showing  that  it  was  written  at  different  periods,  the  new 
P^graphs  generally  beginning  with  some  such  sentence  as 
this :  “  After  an  interval  of  suffering,  I  have  again  taken 
up  my  pen.  I  find  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  my 
mind.”  Then  he  passes  into  fresh  explanation  of  his  own 


conduct,  and  fresh  attempts  to  comprehend  hers.  He  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  a  deep  and  indelible  sense  of  the  wrongs 
done  him.  He  quotes  Campbell’s,  lines  written  on  the 
grave  of  a  suicide  :  — 

Ah !  once  perhaps  the  social  pas«ion  glowed 

In  thy  devoted  bosom  ;  and  the  hand 

That  smote  its  kindred  heart,  might  yet  be  prone 

To  deeds  of  mercy.  Who  may  understand 

Thy  many  woes,  poor  suicide  unknown  ? 

He  who  thy  being  gave  shall  judge  of  thee  alone. 

He  describes  the  fact  of  Miss  Gibson’s  accusing  him  of 
having  designs  .against  her  property  as  sickening  his  very 
soul.  He  is  sorry  that  under  his  sufferings  he  should  have 
threatened  to  go  into  a  court  of  law.  Tliat  he  could  there 
h.ave  obtained  damages  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  he  would 
sooner  have  coined  his  heart’s  blood  than  raised  money  by 
such  means.  He  tries  to  reason  himself  out  of  his  misera¬ 
ble  state  of  mind.  He  has  still  the  beautiful  world  .around 
him,  the  delight  of  his  solitary  walks,  his  troop  of  friends. 
Ho  recognizes  all  this.  All  these  objects  still  exist;  but 
they  are  not  the  same  to  him.  He  sees  them  through  a 
totally  different  medium.  “  The  smooth  mirror  of  my 
mind,  which  formerly  reflected  all  objects  in  such  a  pleasing 
and  agreeable  manner,  and  which  w.as  a  continual  source  of 
happiness  to  me,  is  now  broken  and  ruffled,  and  retlccts 
every  thing  distorted,  hideous,  and  disgustful.  I  am  a  dif¬ 
ferent  being  from  my  former  self,  and  supjwrt  a  different 
and  painful  existence.”  Once  .again  he  turns  to  her  who 
has  wronged  him,  and  assures  her  that  she  has  his  full  for¬ 
giveness.  Then  he  m.akes  some  little  bequests.  He  remem¬ 
bers  all  the  poor  people  round  about  him,  and  leaves  a 
pound  to  a  “  jKoor  man,  nearly  blind,  who  often  sits  on  the 
churchyard  br.ae.”  His  thoughts  drew  once  more  to  Aliss 
Gibson,  and  then  to  his  kindre  1.  “  It  is  awful  to  think 

that  I  cannot  live  an;!  cannot  die  without  shocking  my  rela¬ 
tives.  They  have  not  been  out  of  my  mind  for  a  moment 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  a  dreadful  alternative.  1  will 
make  it  as  little  shocking  as  possible.  I  will  lay  down  the 
burden,  which  I  can  no  longer  bear,  in  some  sequestered 
place;  I  think  in  that  solemn,  sacred,  silent  si>ot  where  my 
bones  will  be  deposited.”  The  only  thing  that  gives  him 
consolation  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any 
wroni  he  has  himself  committed.  It  is  not  remorse  he  is 
suffering  from,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  He  deidores  the  fact 
that  the  a‘j;onies  of  his  mind  do  not  hurt  his  borlily  frame. 
He  is  perfectly  assured  of  his  sanity.  He  could  wish  to 
live,  if  he  could  only  forget  the  past ;  but  that  he  cannot 
do.  Although  he  has  gone  about  all  his  ordinary  pursuits, 
and  mixed  in  society,  he  has  never  forgotten  for  a  moment 
of  time  the  awful  situation  in  which  ho  was  placed. 
He  feels  the  scene  is  closing  over  him.  He  feels  no  repug¬ 
nance  at  the  thought  of  de.ath.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  h.ad 
been  an  honor.able  one,  he  would  have  been  perlectly 
happy.  Nothing  could  have  had  the  effect  on  him  that 
this  has  had.  “  Perpetual  imprisonment,  with  all  the 
squalor  carceris  .and  torture  itself,  would  not  have  reduced 
me  to  my  present  state.  Under  all  this  the  spirit  and  the 
mind  would  have  remained  unsubdueil.  When  these  are 
deeply  wounded,  all  is  over.  When  the  heart  is  sickened 
to  the  core  there  is  no  remedy.  The  v.ariegated  fields  that 
used  to  delight  me  now  pall  upon  my  sight,  and  the  chan¬ 
ging  foliage  affords  me  no  delight.  I  have  no  refuge,  but  in 
the  silent  and  pe.aceful  grave.”  Once  more  ho  dwells,  with  a 
low  wail  of  pain,  on  the  old  (Lays  of  mutual  vows  of  affec¬ 
tion  betwixt  them.  “  Miss  Gibson  c.annot  have  forgotten, 
at  le.ast  ought  not  to  forget,  how  we  anticipated  the  happi¬ 
ness  we  had  in  prospect,  and  how  we  imagined  ourselves 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyments  of 
the  state  in  which  we  were  to  enter,  —  that  we  hoped  to 
be  blessed  with  pledges  of  our  affection  ;  and  Miss  Gib.son 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  my  fondness  for  children.  Can  this 
be  forgotten  V  ”  He  had  thus  been  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
paradise  he  had  conjured  up  for  himself,  — had  looked  into 
It,  and  found  it  exceedintr  fair;  and  while  he  l(x>ked,  a 
cruel  wind  came  from  within  the  garden  itself,  and  brought 
desolation  around.  The  last  paragraph  he  wrote  is  as  fol- 
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lows;  the  lines  in  italic*  hfAving  been  erased  from  his 
manuscript :  — 

Well,  she  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  what  she 
wished.  She  is  at  full  liberty  to  laugh  at  me.  I  suppose 
few,  after  all, —  bad  as  the  world  is, —  will  envy  her  of  her 
sj>ort.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  the  extent  of  the  wrong,  but 
tlie  reflection  of  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  that  plants  the 
sting.  When  Caesar  saw  Brutus  stab  at  him,  he  oifered  no 
resistance :  his  heart  burst,  and,  muffling  up  his  face  in 
a  mantle,  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue.  All  is 
now  over.  I  die  in  perfect  good-will  towanls  every  human 
being.  If  my  feelings  manf  have  led  me  to  say  any  thing 
offensive  respecting  Miss.  G.,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  She  has  my 
entire  forgiveness.  If  I  have  erred  in  any  thing,  I  hope  she 
will  forgive  me,  and  it  will  be  wise  in  her  to  forget  what 
may  have  passed  betwixt  us.  If  I  could  have  done  this 
/  would  have  been  happy.  There  is  no  use  in  repining.  I 
never  did  so  before.” 

He  was  fully  bent  on  suicide.  lie  went  all  the  way  to 
Aber<leen  to  buy  a  pistol.  It  appears  that  the  first  one  he 
bought  did  not  please  him,  and  he  returned  and  purchased 
another.  It  is  believed  he  went  to  his  native  village,  St. 
Cyrus,  and  tested  the  pistol  on  the  door  of  a  salmon  fi.sh- 
house.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  29th  of  September, 
he  looked  out  of  his  office,  and  said  there  would  be  rain, 
lie  sent  some  one  to  the  Kirkbrae,  where  the  distant  sky 
could  clearlv  be  seen,  and  found  it  did  not  l(X)k  like  mucli 
rain.  He  ttien  went  in  and  dressed  himself,  with  unusual 
care,  in  his  best  suit.  As  he  was  going  out,  his  sister  spoke 
of  preparing  something  for  his  dinner;  and  he  answered, 
“  No,  Kate  :  ye’ll  not  do  that.  I  am  going  to  the  country, 
and  I’ll  maybe  no  be  back  to  dinner,  and  I  can  get  some¬ 
thing —  if  I  come,  if  I  come,”  which  he  repeated  twice. 
Going  out,  he  turned  back  twice  and  spoke  about  rain. 
He  proceeded  to  the  links,  and  ate  a  appie  or  two  from  a 
ship  that  had  just  come  in.  The  sun  shone  merrily,  and 
life  was  going  on  as  usual  about  him.  The  golfers  were 
playing  on  the  links,  the  tradesmen  at  their  usual  work, 
the  reapers  binding  up  the  yellow  corn,  the  ships  sailing 
out  on  the  great  sea.  He  passed  the  woods  of  Kinnaber, 
where  he  had  “  birdnested  ”  with  her  who  h.ad  been 
so  faithless  to  him.  He  crosses  the  North  Esk,  and 
histens  to  the  braes  of  St.  Cyrus,  where  he  had  spent 
his  childhoo<l.  Amid  these  scenes  he  had  begun  the  life 
he  now  longed  to  end.  How  different  is  he  now  to  then  1 
Tlien  a  happy  child,  with  the  world  before  him,  and  a 
brave  heart  to  wrestle  with  it ;  How  a  maimed  soldier, 
returning  from  the  battle  with  a  heart’s  wound.  We  lose 
sight  of  him  altogether  after  this.  No  one  saw  him  enter¬ 
ing  the  churchyard  where  he  was  found  next  morning  ;  no 
one  heartl  the  fatal  shot,  nor  knew  whether  the  deed  was 
done  while  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heavens,  or  after  it 
h:vd  gone  down  in  the  lurid  grandeur  of  the  storm  that 
came  on  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was  found  by  a 
herd-boy  and  two  salmon-fishers,  lying  near  the  grave  of 
his  sister,  in  the  exact  spot  where  he  is  now  buried.  “  His 
hands  were  resting  on  nis  breast,  the  pistol  lay  with  the 
muzzle  resting  on  his  lip  near  his  mouth,  and  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  close  to  the  trigger.”  His  face  was  not 
touched  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  powder,  and  he  must 
have  put  the  pistol  as  far  back  into  his  mouth  as  he  could. 
Beside  him  lay  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  David. 
It  is  written  in  his  usual  clear  and  regular  handwriting. 
It  is  most  aflectionate,  but  simply  tells  him  the  reason  of 
his  suicide,  and  the  provisions  he  had  made  for  him  and 
his  si.ster. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  where  he  was 
found  ;  and  a  year  later  a  marble  tablet  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  <-ontaining  a  lengthy  tribute  to  the  benevolence  of 
his  disposition,  the  firmness  and  independence  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  the  force  and  pathos  of  his  genius.  'The  tomb  is 
enclosed  with  a  railing,  round  which  a  wild  honeysuckle 
has  twined  itself,  and  where  it  blooms  and  is  fragrant. 
And  so  died  this  little  commonplace-looking  man,  with  the 
power  of  inexhaustible  love  in  his  heart,  and  the  fire  of 
genius  in  his  brain.  And  some  say  he  was  mad,  and  others 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 


Of  Miss  Gibson’s  feelings  about  the  matter  we  are  not 
informed.  After  some  interval  of  time  she  married  Mr. 
Smart,  with  whom,  it  is  said,  she  did  not  live  happily.  On 
their  returning  from  their  marriage  trip  the  populace  of 
Montrose,  remembering  Beattie’s  wrongs,  rose  up  aoainst 
them,  and  they  had  to  take  shelter  in  a  neighboring  inn. 
But  this  state  of  Heeling  did  not  last.  The  people  got  used 
to  see  her  back  amon^  them ;  and  it  was  only  when  a 
stranger  was  walking  with  a  townsman,  and  a  fine-lookin<r 
woman,  very  tall,  very  pale,  and  defiant  in  her  air,  passed, 
that  the  townsman  would  whisper,  “That’s  Miss  Gibson  1” 
She  live<l  seventeen  years  after  Beattie’s  suicide. 

VVe  have  not  left  ourselves  much  space  to  speak  of  Beat¬ 
tie’s  poetry.  The  principal  of  these  is  John  o’  A  rnha’,  the 
wild  stirring  humor  and  the  rollicking  fun  of  which  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  tragic  fate  of  its  author.  It  has 
been  well  called  a  sort  of  amplified  and  localized  Tam  o’ 
Shanler.  The  original  of  the  hero  of  the  story  is  a  cert.iin 
John  Finlay,  a  native  of  the  little  village  of  Arnhaul.  He 
was  town’s  officer  in  Montrose,  and  a  well-known  character. 
A  local  Munchausen,  he  used  to  tell  endless  stories,  of 
which  he  was  always  the  hero,  many  of  which  he  used  to 
preface  with,  “  When  I  was  in  the  army,”  although  he  had 
never  served  all  his  lilc.  It  is  true,  as  Beattie  tells  us,— 

“  That  it  had  been  his  happr  lot. 

Five  times  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot.” 

lie  was  once  asked  which  of  all  his  wives  he  liked  best. 
He  replied  that  he  “  aye  liket  the  livin’  ane.”  During  the 
reign  of  his  fifth  and  last  wife,  some  one  suggested  that  he 
had  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  matrimonial  tether.  “  Na, 
he  kent  o’  anither  dainty  body  if  Maidie  dee’d,”  was  his 
reply.  Some  one  remarked  that  he  must  be  a  rich  man ; 
some  of  his  many  wives  must  have  brought  him  money 
“  Na,”  said  he,  “  it  was  little  he  made  by  them,  for  they  all 
cam’  wi’  an  auld  kist,  and  went  and  ga’ed  awa’  wi’  a 
new.”  Such  are  some  of  the  stories  told  about  the  original 
John.  According  to  Beattie,  one  fine  May  morning,  — 

“  When  dewie  draps  refreshed  the  com. 

And  tipt  ilk  stem  wi’  crystal  bead. 

That  glistened  o’  er  the  spangelt  mead 
Like  gleam  o’  sword  in  fairy  wars,” 

he  came  to  a  Fair  at  Montrose,  and  worsted  the  doughty 
Horner,  a  celebrated  Montrose  beagle,  in  single  combat; 
with  the  original  of  whom  John  Finlay  had  had  many  a 
eombat  with  words.  Of  this  beagle  there  is  told  a  stoiy 
about  his  employing  a  man  to  write  a  letter  to  some  of  bis 
friends,  announcing  the  death  of  his  wife.  There  was 
some  difficulty  about  the  way  in  which  his  feelings  were  to 
be  described.  The  Horner  assures  him  it  must  be  some¬ 
thing  very  lamentable,  and  asks  him  what  he  would  sug¬ 
gest.  The  man  asks  him  if  he  shall  say,  “  He  is  like  a  dove 
mourning  for  its  mate.”  That  was  not  considered  strong 
enough.  “  Like  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  alone,”  is  next 
stiggested.  That  was  better,  but  not  quite  the  thing.  On 
the  man  proposing,  “  Like  a  bear  bereft  of  her  whelps,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  Ay,  put  that  down,  it’s  the  very  thing.”  There 
is  a  story  told  about  a  neighbor  of  his,  which  may  find  a 
place  here.  A  worthy  man,  with  a  little  capitol,  set  up  a 
wool  mill.  Coming  home  one  evening,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  he  appeared  in  great  good-humor,  and  meeting 
his  wife  at  the  door,  he  says,  “  Ye’ll  mak’  a  drap  tea  till’s, 
gudewife.’  Tea  was  then  a  considerable  rarity,  and  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  luxury.  “  Ou  ay,”  says  his  wife ; 
“  but  what’s  ado  wi’  ye  the  nicht  ?  ”  “  Eh,  ’oman,  the 

milly’s  doin’  fine ;  she  has  cleared  hersel’  already  and 
something  forbye.”  The  next  night  he  was  looking  rather 
disconsolate.  On  his  wife  innuiring  if  again  he  was  to 
have  tea,  “Na,”  says  he,  “we’ll  ha’e  nae  mair  o’  that  stuff. 
That  stupid  blockhead  Jock,  in  balancing  the  books,  added 
in  the  Anno  Domini  along  wi’  the  pounds  I  ” 

After  his  victory  John  sets  about  returning  to  Amha. 
He  loses  himself  in  the  dark  beside  the  North  Esk,  and  is 
met  by  a  water-kelpie.  The  unearthly  monster,  finding  he^ 
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gelf  beaten,  and  enraged  by  listening  to  John’s  bragging  of 
his  illustrious  exploits,  and  of  this  his  last  and  greatest, 
calls  in  a  legion  of  witches  and  warlocks,  before  whom 
John’s  spirit  quails.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  ghosts 
of  those  John  had  slain  in  his  encounters ;  and  when  he  is 
put  on  his  trial  before  Satan  as  judge,  they  give  evidence 
against  him.  Just  then  — 

“  Aurora  peep’d  athwart  the  gloom ; 

The  gray  cock  clapp’d  his  wings,  and  crew ; 

And,  helter  skelter,  swift  off  flew 
The  deil  and  a’  the  infernal  crew." 

And  John  returns  to  tell  his  wonderful  adventures  to  one  of 
the 

“Five  sweet  flowers, 

As  ever  blush’d  in  bridal  bowers." 

'The  poem  is  full  of  grotesque  imageir  and  fun,  through 
which  tnere  runs  a  strain  of  pathos.  The  Scotch  is  capi¬ 
tal,  and  as  forcible  and  descriptive  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  language  could  wish.  Of  his  other  poems 
we  may  mention  “  The  Murdent  Mynstrell,”  which  contains 
some  pretty  lines :  — 

“  Her  haire  was  faire,  her  eyne  were  blue. 

And  the  dimples  o’  luve  play’d  roun’  her  sweet  mou’ ; 

Ane  angell  from  God  mocht  ha’e  kist  that  sweet  face, 

And  returnit  to  heaven  all  pure  from  the  embrace." 

“  The  Dream  ’’  contains  some  very  effective  passages,  and  is 
throughout  highly  poetic,  reminding  us  in  some  points  of 
Ossian.  “  Kitty  Pert,”  of  whom  it  is  said  “  she  liket 
zneeshin  and  liked  it  zeented,"  is  full  of  spirit,  and  is  worth 
study  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dialect,  then  common 
among  the  fishing  population  of  Montrose,  and  very  unlike 
the  surrounding  Scotch.  The  following  lines  were  found 
after  his  death,  along  with  the  statement  which  he  named 
“The  Last,”  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  despairing  state 
of  his  mind  :  — 

“  Sav,  what  is  worse  than  black  despair  ? 

^Tis  that  sick  hope  too  weak  for  flying, 

That  plays  at  fast  and  loose  with  cafe. 

And  wastes  a  weary  life  in  dying. 

“  Though  promise  be  a  welcome  guest, 

Yet  it  may  be  too  late  a  comer ; 

'Tis  but  a  cuckoo  voice  at  best,  — 

The  joy  of  spring,  scarce  heard  in  summer. 

“  Then  now  consent  this  very  hour ; 

Let  the  kind  word  of  peace  be  spoken  : 

Like  dew  upon  a  wither^  flower. 

Is  comfort  to  the  heart  that’s  broken. 

“  The  heart,  whose  will  is  from  above, 

May  yet  its  mortal  taint  discover ; 

For  Time,  which  cannot  alter  love. 

Hath  power  to  kill  the  hapless  lover." 


TENNYSON  AND  THE  “  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.” 

The  “  Last  Tournament  ”  is  intended  by  its  author  to 
occupy  a  place  amongst  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King,”  between 
Pelleas  and  Guinevere,  forming  as  it  does  a  fitting  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  doom  of  Tristram,  and  to  the  full  disclosure  of 
Lancelot’s  ill-starred  attachment  to  the  queen  of  the 
“blameless  king,”  who  loved  both  his  wife  and  his  knight 
too  well  to  dream  of  suspicion.  Here  we  have  depicted  in 
detml  the  ruin  of  all  Arthur’s  highest  purposes,  the  failure 
of  his  noblest  hopes  in  founding  “  the  Table  Round.”  That 
roin  is  aesthetically  rendered  magnificent,  as  it  shines  in  the 
o?ht  of  the  poet’s  splendid  idealization ;  that  failure  is  ren¬ 
dered  morally  grander  than  ordinary  successes,  as  it  points 
to  a  faith  in  an  Almighty  Disposer,  who  shatters  our  hopes 
only  to  purify  and  to  elevate  them,  while  high  above  the 


“  broken  music,”  the  discords,  and  the  mcral  chaos  of  soci¬ 
ety,  the  poet  sings  to  us  the  true  harmony  —  not  to  be 
found  on  earth  — 

“  That  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  lieavcn, 

And  I,  ap4  Arthur,  and  the  angels  hear." 

Here,  in  detail  we  have  all  that  Arthur  glanced  at  in  that 
most  tenderly  lumble  scene  of  his  parting  with  Guine¬ 
vere: — 

“  Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot ; 

Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 

Then  others  following  these,  my  mightiest  knights. 

And  drawing  foul  ensamplc  from  fair  names. 

Sinned  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 

Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain." 

For  the  story  of  the  “  Last  Tournament”  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  poem  itself,  as  we  have  space  only  for  a 
few  comments  upon  it.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  singularly 
coherent,  as  a  part  of  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  Arthu¬ 
rian  epic ;  a  subject  which  some  of  our  readers  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  was  twice  contemplated  by  Milton  himself. 
The  first  mention  of  such  a  purpose  is  found  in  the  verses 
which  Milton  sent  to  Manso  in  1739,  before  leaving  Na¬ 
ples  :  — 

“  Si  qnando  indigenes  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Arthurumqve  etiam  sub  terri.s  bclla  moventem 
Aut  dicam  invictoe  soeiali  tiederu  mensce 
Magnanmos  heroas.” 

Again,  on  his  return  to  England,  our  greatest  epic  poet  pro¬ 
fesses  his  determination  to  make  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table  tlie  subject  of  an  epic  poem ;  as  we  may  see  in  the 
“  Epitaphium  Damonis,”  in  a  passage  too  long  to  quote. 

“  The  Idylls  ”  are  an  Arthurian  epic,  of  various,  but  har¬ 
monious  parts,  with  each  part,  not  like  the  limbs  of  a  living 
body,  necessarily  dependent  upon  and  co-ordinate  with  other 
limbs  in  the  same  frame,  but  correlated  to  other  parts  in 
that  true  epic  unity  which  requires  that  the  incidents  shall 
have  one  common  bearing  and  one  common  centre  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  all  the  characters  shall  co-operate  towards  one 
common  object.  King  Arthur,  and  his  sublime  effort  to  re¬ 
generate  society  by  putting  down  all  that  is  base  or  mean, 
and  lifting  up  all  that  is  pure  —  is  the  centre  and  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  epic  circle,  in  which  the  Laureate  has  ideal¬ 
ized  and  sublimated  into  the  highest  inspiration  of  poetry, 
the  sombre  and  half-forgotten  legends  of  “the  blameless 
king.”  A  nobler  mark  was  never  aimed  at  by  the  winged 
wo^s  of  any  poet,  —  save  Milton  himself,  as  he  sang  — 

“  To  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

As  each  part  of  the  “  Idylls”  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  other  parts,  echoing  the  same  sentiment,  colored  with 
the  same  color,  though  in  varying  shades,  so  is  each  part  of 
this  last  Idyll  in  perfect  harmony  of  form  and  color  and 
tone  with  its  every  other  part.  It  is  a  marvel  of  subtle  har¬ 
monies,  of  delicate  consistencies.  It  sings  of  the  gloir  of 
the  Round  Table  as  “  no  more ;  ”  of  the  downfall  of  King 
Arthur’s  hopes  at  a  time  when  he  looked  for  the  golden 
fruit  of  his  labor,  and  found  only  the  withered  leaf.  Hence 
it  becomes  the  saddest  of  all  the  pioet’s  Idylls ;  its  very 
words  weep ;  its  music  falls  upon  our  heart  like  a  dirge  for 
the  dead ;  its  verses  wail  like  the  wailing  winds  of  autumn, 
that  scatter  the  leaves  at  our  feet  Then  look  to  the  true 
art  of  the  poet,  in  choosing  autumn  —  “  the  fall,”  (as  the 
Americans  beautifully  call  it)  —  as  the  season  of  the  “  Last 
Tournament”  and  so  running  a  parallel  between  the  moral 
decline  of  chivalry,  and  the  decline  of  nature  at  the  “  Fall’ 
of  the  year,  with  its  “  yellowing  woods,”  “  the  faded  fields,” 
“  the  withered  leaf,  ”  — 

“  When  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt,  and  mantle  clung. 

And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness.” 
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NVlien  Arthur  has  to  mourn  over  his  broken  hopes  and 
baffled  purposes, — 

“  All  in  a  death-dumb  autumn  dripping  gloom.” 

'^en,  like  its  own  “  autumntide,”  the  poem  is  singularly 
rich  in  coloring  and  in  picturesqueness,  to  a  degree  not  to 
be  found  in  the  other  Idylls ;  as  if  the  poet  wished  to  gild 
the  departing  day  of  chivalry  with  an  aureole  of  glory  — 
with  “a  wide-winged  sunset”  of  many  splendors.  In  this 
short  pf^in  there  are  no  fewer  than  about  fifty  passages 
descriptive  of  color,  in  which  the  yellow  and  golden  hues 
of  autumn  are  most  conspicuous.  Nor  is  this  all.  Meta¬ 
phors  and  similes  are  drawn  from  the  same  season  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  corruption.  The  fond  and  faithful  fool  of  King 
Arthur  — 

“  Danced  like  a  withered  leaf  before  the  hall.” 

King  Arthur  speaks  of  his  younger  knights  as  not  yet  reach¬ 
ing  the  harvest  of  their  promise. 

“  My  younger  knights  :  new  made,  in  whom  the  flower 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds” 

Then  the  ruby  carcanct  is  set  forth  as  — 

“  The  red  fnut 

Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven.” 

It  has  been  objected  to  little  Dagonet,  King  Arthur’s 
fool,  in  the  Idylls,  that  he  is  out  of  place  in  so  sad  a  strain, 
and  out  of  nature  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  he  grieves 
with  his  royal  master’s  grief.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
the  introduction  of  Dagonet  is  a  master-touch  of  the  poet. 
It  answers  many  purposes  of  the  poem  which  could  in  no 
other  way  be  so  well  answered.  It  supplies  a  chartered 
tongue,  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  blow  upon  the  vices 
of  the  court ;  it  heightens  by  contrasted  lights  the  darkest 
shadows  of  the  appalling  features  of  moral  grandeur  in 
ruins,  and  the  whole  tone  of  melancholy  which  pervades 
the  poem.  Tlie  conception  of  Dagonet  is  partly  Homeric, 
partly  Shakspeariin.  His  stinging  sarcasm,  his  forbidding 
appearance,  his  incessant  babble,  and  even  the  expression 
“  hedge  of  teeth,”  /psof  biovruv,  arc  thoroughly  Homeric. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  loyalty  to  his  lord,  his  true  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  the  sound  sense  he  masks  under  the 
“motley”  garb  of  folly,  remind  us  of  King  Lear’s  fool. 
Who  will  venture  to  blame  Shakspeare  for  introducing  “  a 
fool  ”  to  babble  folly  with  King  Lear,  in  that  “  tragedy  of 
tragedies,”  as  it  has  been  happily  termed  ?  Like  Lear, 
King  Arthur  has  fallen  the  victim  of  too  generous  and  trust¬ 
ful  a  heai  t ;  like  Lear,  his  household  goils  have  been  shat¬ 
tered  around  him ;  like  Lear,  from  the  abyss  of  his  riven 
heart  he  cries  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  on  earth  finds  bis 
poor  court  fool  the  only  faithful  amongst  all  the  faithless, 
as  he  clings  and  sobs  to  Arthur’s  feet,  with  a  world  of  sad¬ 
ness  on  his  lips  :  — 

“  I  am  thy  foo’, 

And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.”-' 

How  nobly  does  the  fool  vindicate  his  royal  master  in  these 
lines,  which  we  quote  in  full;  — 

“And  Tristram,  —  ‘  Then  were  swine,  goats,  asses,  geese. 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Payi  iin  bard 
Had  .such  a  inn  story  of' his  mystery 
That  ho  coaid  harp  his  wife  up  out  of  hell.’ 

“  Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his  foot,  — 

‘  And  whither  harp’st  thou  thine  ?  down  !  and  thyself 
Down  !  and  two  more  :  a  helpful  harper  thou. 

That  harpest  downward !  Dost  thou  know  the  star 
We  call  tne  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  1  ’ 

“  And  Tristram,  —  ‘  Ay,  Sir  Fool ;  for  when  onr  king 
Was  vietor  well-nigh  day  by  day,  the  knights. 

Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven.' 
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“  And  Dagonet  answered,  ‘  Ay  ;  and  when  the  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  queen  false,  ye  set  yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your  wit, — 

And  whether  In,*  were  king  hy  courtesy. 

Or  king  hy  right,  —  and  so  went  harping  down 
The  black  king’s  highway,  got  so  far,  and  grew 
So  witty,  that  ye  play’d  at  ducks  and  drakes 
With  Arthur’s  vows  on  the  great  lake  of  fire. 

Tuwhoo !  do  ye  see  it  ?  do  ye  see  the  star  1  ’ 

“  ‘Nay,  fool,’  said  Tristram  ;  ‘  not  in  open  day.’ 

And  Dagonet,  —  ‘  Nav,  nor  will ;  I  sec  it  and  hear. 

It  makes  a  sib  nt  music  up  in  heaven. 

And  I,  and  Arthur,  and  tlie  angels  hear. 

And  then  wc  skip.”  ‘  Lo,  fool,’  he  said ;  ‘ye  talk 
Fool’s  treason  :  is  the  king  thy  brother  fool  ?  ’ 

Then  little  Dagonet  clapped  his  hand  and  shrill’d, 

‘  Ay,  ay ;  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools  I 
Conceits  himself  os  Cod  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  fixmi  hornet  combs. 

And  men  from  beasts  —  Long  live  the  king  of  fools !  ’  ” 

The  wealth  of  illustration  in  the  poem  is  not  its  least 
charm.  How  true  to  nature  is  this  picture :  — 

“  Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud.” 

And  how  charming  this :  — 

“And  down  a  street-way  hung  with  folds  of  pure 
White  sarcenet ;  and  by  fountains  running  wine. 

Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of  gold.” 

And  this :  — 

“Tint.agil — half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 

A  crouti  of  towers.” 

Then  how  resonant  of  Nature’s  sweetest  and  grandest 
melodies  are  such  sounds  as  “the  wandering  warble  of  the 
brook,”  and  the  “  low  roll  of  autumn  thunder,”  and,  — 

“The  voice  that -bellowed  round  the  barriers  roar 
An  oecan-sounding  welcome  to  the  knight.”  ^ 

And  lastly  wc  must  note  that  here  too,  as  elsewhere  in 
Tennyson’s  great  epic,  wc  find  those  single  gems  of  thought, 
reflecting  the  light  of  experience  and  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
splendor  of  genius;  proverbial  as  well  as  poetical,  teaching 
us  even  while  they  charm  tt.s,  individual  indeed,  like  those 
of  Shakspeare,  as  illustrative  of  particular  points  of  char¬ 
acter,  but  universal,  as  applicable  to  all  humanity.  Such, 
for  example,  as  — 

“  The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy.” 

In  a  recent  Quarlerlii  there  is  a  very  unfair  attack,  from 
whatever  motive,  on  Tennyson  as  a  poet,  compared  with 
Hymn  as  a  poet.  We  will  not  say  that  this  attempt  to  win  back 
the  fading  jiopularity  of  Byron  at  the  expense  of  Tennyson 
was  dictated  by  any  commercial  motives ;  but  we  must  lie 
allowed  to  say  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Quarierlii  and  of 
Byron’s  works  seem,  in  this  case,  to  have  degraded  a  great 
literary  review  into  what  looks  very  much  like  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  The  writer  of  this  singular  article  professes 
to  deal  only  with  the  comparaiioe  reputation  of  Tennyson, 
not  with  his  iwsUice  merits.  But  how  this  can  lie  accom¬ 
plished  is  beyond  our  simple  comprehension ;  bclievin",  as 
we  do,  that  all  comparisons  are  worthless  as  means  of  de¬ 
termining  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  jioets.  un¬ 
less  in  the  first  case  wc  determine  something  of  the  positive 
merits  of  the  poets  to  be  compared.  Let  this  pas;*. 
with  whom  does  this  writer  elect  to  comp-ire  'Tennyson  ? 
Is  it  with  his  living  contemporaries?  Is  it  with  the 
mighty  masters  of  minstrelsy  long  gone  down  to  the  grave, 
who  wrote  in  the  same  metre,  touched  upon  like  topics, 
and  sang  in  a  kindred  strain?  It  is  with  none  of  these 
that  the  comparison  is  made,  but  with  a  poet  with  whom 
Tennyson  has  little  or  nothing  in  common,  and  this,  too, 
under  the  transparent  guise  of  reviewing  a  German  work, 
of  which  “  the  English  translation  is  in  hand,”  but  which 
has  not  yet  appeared.  This,  too,  wears  a  very  ugly  look, 
but  not  one  whit  worse  than  the  fulsome  praise  written  in 
the  same  journal  on  Lord  Lytton’s  “  Horace  ”  (one  of  the 
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worst  translations  ever  written,  as  we  have  shown  else-  | 
where)  —  even  before  the  translation  appeared  to  the  public 
eye.  If  such  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  are  we 
to  expect  in  the  dry  V 

1.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  has  spared  us 
lome  trouble  in  refuting  his  attack  on  Tennyson,  fur  he  has 
refuted  himself.  At  one  time  this  writer  accepts  the  criti¬ 
cal  canon  of  Chamfort,  that  “  what  makes  the  success  of 
numerous  works  is  the  affinity  between  the  mediocrity  of  the 
ideas  of  the  author,  and  the  mediocri'y  of  the  ideas  of  the 
public.”  Now,  if  this  is  a  valid  rule  to  account  for  Tenny¬ 
son’s  present  and  ever-growing  popularity,  it  is  equally 
valid  to  account  for  Byron’s  once  unrivalled  popularity, 
when  his  sunrise  passed  at  once  into  the  meridian  of  fame. 
But  will  the  writer  here  stick  to  his  theory,  and  maintain 
that  the  popularity  of  the  poet  of  his  heart  was  based 
upon  “  mediocrity  of  ideas,”  even  against  his  own  assertion 
of  the  transcendent  genius  of  the  poet  ?  What,  however, 
becomes  of  this  theory  and  its  application  to  Tennyson, 
when,  as  the  writer  admits,  this  poet  has  become  the 
chosen  bard  of  the  educated  classes  of  Enjland ;  that  is,  of 
those  who  know  best  how  to  appreciate  and  appraise  poetry  ? 
If  we  judge  poems  too  commonly,  as  we  are  here  told, 
“rather  by  our  own  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  than 
by  their  inherent  and  individual  qualities,  —  and  no  man  is  a 
fair  judge  who  does  not  habitually  analyze  his  impressions 
as  they  arc  caught  up  or  imbibed,” —  then  on  this  writer’s 
own  showing  the  most  highly  cultured  classes  are  the  best 
judges  of  poetry,  as  they  can  best  analyze  their  own  feelings. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  world  of  poetic  wealth  to  be  found 
in  the  meditative  poetry  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth  was 
lost  to  the  English  nation  for  a  considerable  time,  until  its 
eyes  were  opened  by  culture.  What  Addison  accomplished 
in  this  way  in  the  “  Spectator  ”  for  Milton’s  poetry,  De 
Quincey  accomplished  in  his  “  Essays  ”  for  Wordsworth’s 
muse.  Time  and  culture  we  look  upon  as  the  best  tests  of 
the  poetry  that  is  most  worthy  to  live. 

2.  We  cannot  go  along  with  this  writer  in  his  assumption 
that  the  best  poems  are  those  which  best  bear  literal  or 
prose  translation.  This  test  holds  gcKxl  only  of  poems 
when  the  matter  is  all  in  all,  rather  than  the  spirit  and  the 
manner  of  the  poet.  Is  this  a  test  in  any  way  fair  to  poets 
such  as  Virgil  and  Tennyson,  whose  marvellous  beauty  of 
presentation  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms,  whose  tender 
grace  and  subtlest  idealization  arc  untranslatable,  like  the 

ale  roses  of  Lesbos,  which  lost  their  honey  when  they 
re,ithed  an  alien  air,  like  the  plant  of  Milton,  which  bore 
its  “own  bright  golden  flower”  only  upon  “one  soil”? 
Does  it  follow  that  that  poet  has  failed  in  his  art  who,  by 
a  perfect  mastery  over  his  own  language,  and  the  metre  of 
that  language,  has  sung  forth  marvellous  melodies,  which 
ring  in  me  brain  and  the  heart  of  an  educated  and  an  en¬ 
raptured  nation,  which  can  understand  him,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  he  becomes  less  powerful  as  a  jmet  when  translated 
into  the  tongue  of  others  who  do  not  understand  him? 
IVTiy,  even  this  writer  confesses  that  “  Tennyson’s  greatest 
beauties  are  untranslatable they  are  loo  delicate,  and  as  M. 
Tainc,  speaking  of  the  female  characters  of  the  poet,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  I  could  never  try  to  translate  a  single  one  of 
these  portraits;  every  word  is  like  a  tint,  curiously 
heightened  or  softened  by  a  neighboring  tint,  with  all  the 
haidihooil  and  the  success  of  the  happiest  refinement.  The 
least  alteration  would  upset  all.” 

Far  truer  is  another  test  supplied  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
that  “  the  highest  quality  of  the  highest  genius  is  to  dispense 
with  exact  knowledge  of  what  it  paints  or  shadows  forth, 
to  grasp  distant  ages  by  intuition,  like  Shakspeare,  or  to 

Sierce  tbe  mind’s  eye  like  Milton.”  This  quality  the  writer 
as  not  shown  to  belong  to  Byron,  while  he  denies  it  to 
Tennyson,  and  goes  on  to  observe  :  “  But  when  a  poet  habit- 
nally  mixes  up  his  indiuiduality  with  extreme  objects,  or 
draws  largely  on  his  own  impressions  and  reminiscences, 
the  tone  of  his  jioctry  will  necessarily  be  much  influenced 
by  his  commerce  with  the  world,  and  as  Tennyson  is  fond 
ot  appearing  in  his  own  {lerson  in  his  works,  he  certainly  is 
nnder  some  disadvantage  in  this  respect.”  This  charge,  we 
take  it,  is  far  more  applicable  to  Byron  than  to  Tennyson. 


Self,  selfish  conceits,  selfish  indulgences,  selfish  hatreds  and 
loves,  are  the  staple  of  Byron’s  songs,  from  the  largest  to 
the  least.  In  Tennyson’s  greatest  poems,  —  his  “  QCnone  ” 
and  the  Arthurian  Epic,  —  and  in  a  large  number  of  his 
other  poems,  there  is  “  no  appearing  in  his  own  person.” 
In  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King,”  more  than  in  any  poem  of 
Byron’s,  we  certainly  find  that  “  highest  quality  of  the  high¬ 
est  genius  ”  which  dispenses  with  exact  knowledge,  as  it 
paints  and  “  grasps  the  distant  ages  ”  of  a  remote  past,  and 
pierces  to  the  misty  grandeur  of  our  noblest  national 
legends. 

Can  this  writer  be  serious  when  he  tells  us  the  voice  of 
Tennyson  is  “  mild  as  the  sucking  dove,  when  he  communes 
with  nature  or  rails  against  mankind”?  He  has  forgotten 
the  heart-shaking  speech  of  King  Arthur  to  the  guilty 
Guinevere,  when  he  denounces  her  as  his  “  kingdom’s 
curse  ”  —  and  the  burning  reproaches  he  pours  from  a  heart 
of  fire  upon  his  faithless  “  Amy  ”  in  “  Loiksley  Hall  ”  ? 
Arc  such  the  utterances  of  a  “  sucking  dove  ”  ?  Let  any 
one  read  the  description  of  the  storm  in  the  “  Holy  Grail,” 
and  catch,  if  he  can,  especially  in  these  lines,  the  mild  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  sucking  dove ,  — 

“  Yc  could  not  hear  the  waters  for  thc*l)la8t. 

Though  heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea.” 

The  highest  place  in  creative  art  belongs,  we  think,  to 
those  who  have  best  combined  originality  and  range  of 
imagination  with  felicity  of  execution.  Of  the  delicacy  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  workmanship,  and  the  felicity  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  question :  in  this  respect,  Byron  when 
compared  with  him,  or  rather  contrasted,  is  nowhere.  The 
originality  of  Byron’s  creations,  and  the  range  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  arc  as  “  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  as  water  unto 
wine,”  when  compared  with  those  of  Tennyson.  In  the 
freest  and  highest  flight  of  his  imagination,  Byron  never 
liberates  himself  from  the  narrow  range  of  self.  No  great 
poet  had  so  little  of  imaginative  power ;  he  could  not  pro¬ 
ject  himself  into  another,  and  every  character  he  casts  is 
cast  in  his  own  mould.  As  M.  Taine  writes,  “  They  arc  lus 
own  sorrows,  his  own  results,  his  own  travels,  which,  hanlly 
transformed  and  modified,  he  introduces  into  his  verses. 
He  does  not  invent,  but  observes ;  he  docs  not  create,  but 
narrates.”  On  the  contrary,  how  varied  in  color,  how  mul¬ 
tiform  in  shape,  is  the  creative  energy  of  Tennyson’s  imagi¬ 
nation  in  all  his  poems!  Uniform  only  in  their  artistic 
excellence,  without  iteration ;  wealthy  in  a  manifold  imagi¬ 
nation,  wliich  gilds  their  varied  sentiments;  fertile  in  fancy 
in  constructing,  or  embellishing  his  story  with  novelty  of 
incidents,  and  enriching  it  with  almost  every  type  of  charac¬ 
ter,  witli  moods  and  feelings  and  passions  of  all  kinds  and 
all  degrees.  Again,  to  quote  M.  'Tainc,  the  first  of  Conti¬ 
nental  critics,  “Tennyson  wrote  in  every  accent,  and 
delighted  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  all  atres.  He  wrote 
of  St.  Agnes,  St.  Symon  Stylites,  Ulysses,  (Enone,  Sir  Gal¬ 
ahad,  Lady  Clare,  Fatima,  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  He  imi¬ 
tated  alternately  Homer  and  Chaucer,  Theocritus  and  Spen¬ 
ser,  the  old  English  poets,  and  the  old  Arabian  poets.  He 
gave  life  successively  to  the  little  real  events  of  English  life 
and  the  great  fantastic  adventures  of  extinguished  chivalry. 
He  was  like  those  musicians  who  use  their  bow  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  all  masters.” 


MY  NEIGHBOR. 

It  was,  I  think.  Dr.  Johnson  who  pronounced  that  none 
should  write  the  life  of  a  man  bur.  those  who  had  eaten, 
drunk,  and  lived  in  social  intercourse  with  him.  Now,  I 
never  did  so  much  as  this,  or  any  thing  like  so  much,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  my  neighbor.  But  then,  it  is  not  of  his  life  that  I 
purpose  to  write,  but  rather  of  his  death ;  and  certain 
events  that  happened  thereupon. 

There  was  but  a  party-wall,  a  few  inches  thick,  dividing 
between  us ;  and  yet  we  were  absolute  strangers,  knowing 
nothing  of  each  other’s  method  of  existence.  “  London  is 
a  bad  place,”  wrote  Joseph  Andrews  to  Pamela ;  “  and 
there  is  so  little  good-lellowship  that  the  next-door  neigh- 
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bora  don’t  know  one  another.”  It  was  so  with  my  neighbor 
and  myself. 

We  were  both  tenants  of  chambers  in  an  inn  of  Court 

—  let  it  be  called  Cursitor’s  Inn.  It  was  a  curious,  out- 
of-date,  out-of-the-world  sort  of  precinct,  carrying  on  an 
exclusive  and  detached  career,  wi^  vested  interests,  tradi¬ 
tions,  manners,  and  customs  of  its  own.  It  resembled  one 
of  those  inferior  fortresses  to  be  read  of  in  history ;  which, 
overlooked  or  “  turned  ”  by  an  invading  enemy,  remain  un- 
capitulatcd,  and  persevere  in  a  defiant  attitude,  —  their 
guns  loaded,  the  sentinels  wakeful  and  alert,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  much  straitened,  —  long  after  the  war  which  menaced 
them  has  altogether  passed  away,  and  peace  has  once  more 
been  securely  re-established  throughout  the  land.  It  was 
as  a  poor  relation  of  the  rich  and  famous  inns,  claiming 
kindred  with  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  but  scarcely 
having  its  claim  allowed ;  for  its  pedigree  was  in  a  sadly- 
tattered  condition,  and  its  title-deeds  were  imperfect. 
Lawyers  inhabited  it  no  more.  Its  grimy  and  decayed 
buildings  were  let  to  any  who  chose  to  occupy  them  —  to 
any  who  would  pay  a  sufficiently  high  rent  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  dwelling  in  murky,  sordid,  worm-eaten  premises, 
inconvenient,  unwholesome,  and  barbaric  in  all  their 
arraniiements,  and  possessed  of  but  one  recommendation, 

—  their  exceeding  quiet.  A\Tien  once  you  had  escaped 
from  the  uproar  of  the  neighboring  highways,  and  taken 
refuge  in  one  of  the  confined  quadrangles  of  Cursitor’s  Inn, 
there  you  found  peace,  at  any  rate ;  unkept,  unpicturesque, 
prison-like  in  its  restrictions  and  seclusion,  yet  certainly 
peace.  The  costermonger  was  denied  admission ;  the  cries 
of  itinerant  dealers  were  forbidden ;  the  street-musician  was 
silenced.  As  to  these  matters,  the  ordinances  of  Cursitor’s 
Inn  were  peremptory. 

Let  it !:«  added  that  the  inn  was  a  parish  in  itself,  and 
governed  by  its  own  beadle;  that  it  contained  a  few 
blighted  trees,  and  a  plot  or  two  of  withered  grass ;  that  it 
possessed  a  diminutive  chapel,  in  which,  at  intervals,  —  no 
one  knew,  and  no  one  cared  exactly  when,  —  a  mildewed 
chaplain,  in  a  crumpled  surplice,  read  a  hazy  version  of  the 
liturgy;  or,  in  a  rusty  cassock,  muttered  through  a  brief 
and  perfunctory  sermon,  the  congregation,  the  while,  being 
of  an  almost  impalpable  kind ;  and  that  it  boasted  a  hall 
of  its  own.  This  was  a  dusky,  dilapidated  edifice,  crowned 
by  a  lantern  and  weathercock ;  and  adorned  over  its  chief 
door,  upon  a  side  of  the  building  which  seemed  to  be 
always  in  the  shade,  with  a  sun-dial  of  enormous  scale,  and 
the  motto,  underwritten  in  dim  gold  letters,  of  Tempori 
parendum.  Tlie  interior  was  feebly  lighted  by  foggy 
stained-glass  windows,  decked  with  the  crests  and  coats- 
of-arms  of  numerous  forgotten  worthies  —  presumably,  in 
times  long  past,  cursitors,  or  functionaries  of  some  such 
vague  quality,  and  in  that  way  involved  in  historical  con¬ 
nection  with  the  inn.  This  hall,  with  whatever  object  it 
may  have  been  founded  originally,  was  now  mainly  used 
upon  audit-days,  when  the  treasurer  of  the  inn  sat  in  a  kind 
of  state  to  greet  such  tenants  as  were  prepared,  after  due 
notice,  to  pay  quarterly  instalments  of  their  respective 
rents.  It  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  Cursitor’s  Inn  that 
on  these  occasions  the  disbursing  tenant  should  be  regaled 
with  a  glass  of  nutty  sherry  and  a  slice  of  clammy  plum- 
cakc.  Further,  it  was  required  of  him  that  he  should 
shake  hands  with  the  treasurer.  These  ceremonies  duly 
accomplished,  his  liabilities  and  duties  were  over ;  the  hall 
remained  unoccupied,  and  no  further  tidings  could  be 
gathered  concerning  the  treasurer,  the  benchers,  stewards, 
or  ancients  of  Cursitor’s  Inn,  until  the  arrival  of  next  quar¬ 
ter-day. 

My  neighbor’s  door  bore  no  inscription.  I  had  no  certain 
information  as  to  his  name.  Occasionally,  however,  I  had 
some  faint  tidings  of  him.  The  laundress  who,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Inn,  “  did  for  ”  me,  now  and  then  let  fall  brief 
speech  concerning  him.  She  was  known  to  me  as  Mrs. 
Crisp ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  state,  on  her  behalf,  that  she 
was  a  highly  respectable  specimen  of  a  class  that  has  been 
habitually  subjected  to  rather  an  excess  of  disparagement 
and  caricature.  Her  aspect  was  unattractive,  and  her 
method  of  dress  was  certainly  negligent.  She  appeared  in 
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a  bonnet  of  frayed  and  battered  character,  upon  occasions 
when  women  generally  are  wont  to  discard  such  head-gear. 
Still  her  custom  in  this  respect  concerned  only  herself,  and 
was  therefore  entitled  to  the  tolerant  view  of  others.  She 
was  punctual,  she  was  honest,  and  she  was  perfectly  re.spect- 
ful  in  manner.  That  the  premises  and  chattels  under  her 
charge  were  not  more  scrupulously  cared  for,  could  scarce 
be  brought  in  accusation  against  her.  The  bachelor  rarely 
enlists  under  that  dominant  household  flag,  the  duster.  He 
does  not  object  to  litter,  and  finds  a  sort  of  comfort  in  con¬ 
fusion.  He  discovers  advantages  in  disorder  that  are  not  to 
be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  married  folk.  He  is  slow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  virtue  of  knocking  dust  off  one  object  in  order 
that,  after  existing  for  a  while  as  a  choking  cloud,  it  mar 
resolutely  resettle  upon  another.  In  short,  Mrs.  Crisp’s 
failures  and  shortcomings  in  this  regard  were  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  and  sanction  of  her  emploj’er.  She  accomplished 
sufficiently  all  that  was  required  of  her.  What  laundress, 
what  woman,  could  do  more  ? 

But  she  gossiped.  She  had  her  sex’s  love  of  fluent  utte> 
ance.  She  was  not  my  neighbor’s  laundress  ;  but  she  was 
prone  to  interchange  news  with  the  professional  sisters,  and 
so  gathered  some  vague  knowledge  of  him  —  soiled,  pe> 
haps,  and  deteriorated  in  value,  like  a  coin  of  the  realm, 
from  excess  of  traffic  and  circulation.  The  laundresses  of 
Cursitor’s  Inn  were  accustomed  to  assemble  of  mornings  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  pump,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
market-place,  and  they  had  wares  to  vend  or  buy.  With 
water  we  were  ill  supplied  in  the  Inn  :  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  it  from  a  distance,  like  beer,  in  jugs  and  cans.  At 
the  time  our  buildings  were  first  constructed,  washing  was, 
no  doubt,  considered  as  one  of  the  luxuries  and  superflui¬ 
ties  of  life,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  dispensed  with ;  while, 
for  drinking  purposes,  other  and  more  potent  founts  than 
the  pump  were  by  preference  resorted  to.  The  laundresses 
met  to  draw  water :  they  tarried  to  tattle.  Their  congrega¬ 
tion  was  as  a  humble  or  dame  school  for  scandal. 

Items  of  floating  intelligence  relative  to  the  Inn,  its  deni¬ 
zens  and  doings,  were  from  time  to  time  urged  in  my  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  breath  of  Mrs.  Crisp.  Her  discourse  did  not 
need  the  stimulus  of  interrogation.  I  had  but  to  listen,  and 
I  did  that  as  little  as  I  could ;  retreating  behind  my  news¬ 
paper,  or  aff  ecting  that  my  attention  was  otherwise  engaged. 
Still  Mrs.  Crisp  would  talk. 

I  soon  found  that  in  regard  to  my  neighbor  Mrs.  Crisp 
had  very  little  to  disclose  that  was  at  all  of  a  trustworthy 
nature.  As  to  the  names  of  people  and  places,  I  had  al¬ 
ways  known  her  to  be  inaccurate.  Her  speech  was  fully 
marked  by  that  want  of  preciseness  which  so  usually  attends 
volubility.  She  alluded  to  my  neighbor  now  as  Mr.  Clithero, 
now  as  Mr.  Pitherick ;  sometimes  as  Mr.  Getteridge,  and 
anon  as  Mr.  Chittcrling.  It  occasioned  me  no  surprise  to 
find  that  his  name  —  when  I  ultimately  came  to  know  it 
beyond  question  —  was  none  of  these.  He  was  really  called 
Nathan  George  Clay  borne. 

The  truth  came  to  me  at  last  in  this  wise.  The  beadle 
of  the  Inn  called  upon  me  one  morning  clothed  in  his  full 
uniform  —  snuff-color  turned  up  with  saffron —  and  tendered 
me  a  slip  of  blue,  official-looking  paper.  As  usual  with  him, 
there  was  a  bright  varnish  of  perspiration  spread  over  his 
rubicund  complexion,  and  his  speech  was  husky  almost  to 
unintelligibility.  But  on  this  occasion  his  hands  shook 
more  than  ordinarily,  and  there  was  an  unaccustomed  ex¬ 
citement  in  his  glance.  He  muttered  that  the  paper  was  to 
be  delivered  to  me  with  Somebody’s  compliments, —  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  whose, —  and  that  Somebody  —  name  still 
unknown  —  would  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  I  would  give 
early  attention  to  it.  He  then  shuffled  away  with  an  un¬ 
steady  gait. 

Of  course  I  examined  the  beadle’s  document.  It  was  a 
summons  to  attend  a  coroner’s  inquest.  I  was  charged  pe^ 
sonally  to  appear  at  the  hall  of  Curaitor’s  Inn  upon  a  statcil 
day,  then  and  there  to  inquire  on  her  Majesty’s  behalf, 
touching  the  death  of  Nathan  George  Clayborne,  and  fu^ 
ther  to  do  and  execute  such  other  matters  and  things  as 
should  then  and  there  be  given  me  in  charge,  and  not  to  d^ 
part  without  leave.  “  Hereof  fail  not,  at  your  peril,”  s**** 
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the  slip  of  pctper ;  which,  in  addition,  informed  me  that 
jurymen  not  attendin''  pursuant  to  summons  were  liable  to 
k  penalty  of  forty  shillings. 

So  my  neighbor  was  dead,  and  I  was  bound,  under  a  pen- 
klty.  to  attend  the  inquest  upon  his  remains.  At  last,  tnen, 
but  in  a  very  grim  sort  of  way,  I  was  to  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Had  I  ever  seen  him  ?  I  began  to  ask  myself.  Did  I 
know  him  even  by  sight  ?  Certainly  we  had  been  neighbors 
for  some  years,  and  occasionally,  ascending  or  descending 
our  dimly-lighted  staircase,  I  had  met  on  the  way  some  one 
who,  no  doubt,  was  Mr.  Clayborne.  But  we  had  never  inter¬ 
changed  a  word.  AV^e  had  just  paused  a  moment,  or  moved 
aside,  to  allow  each  other  to  pass,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  As  to  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I  had  never 
noted  particularly,  and  had  little  idea.  I  retained  an  im¬ 
pression,  however,  th.it  he  was  portly  of  figure  —  he  seemed 
to  need  more  space  on  the  staircase  than  I  did  —  and  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years.  He  was  high  and  round-shoul¬ 
dered,  I  thought  I  recollected ;  deliberate  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  with  a  cautious,  heavy  tread.  As  to  his  face  and 
features,  I  was  (luite  without  knowledge. 

The  party-wall  that  divided  us  was  not  too  thick,  and  I 
had  often  heard  him  moving  to  and  fro  in  his  rooms :  not 
noisily,  for  he  was  one  of  the  quietest  of  men  ;  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  that  respect  to  certain  other  of  my  neighbors,  who 
were  prone  to  uproar  upon  occasion,  who  entertain  turbu¬ 
lent  company,  and  indulged  in  efforts  of  song  and  dance  of 
a  violent  kind.  Still,  I  could  he.ar  him  cough,  or  draw  a 
cork,  or  throw  coals  upon  his  fire  in  the  winter-time.  The 
sound  of  voices  conversing  in  his  apartments  had  never 
been  audible  to  me.  He  led  a  solitary  life.  So  far  as  I 
knew,  no  one  ever  called  upon  him.  I  never  remembered 
to  have  seen  or  heard  the  postman  delivering  letters  to  him. 
And  his  black,  battered,  nameless  door  was  always  fast 
closed.  He  was  never  “  at  home  ”  to  any  one ;  and  no  one 
was  troubled  or  disappointed  thereat,  or  knew,  or  cared  a 
bit  about  it.  And  now  we  were  to  “  sit  upon  ”  his  body. 
That  was  the  accepted  phrase. 

“  Sorry  to  trouble  you,”  said  the  treasurer ;  “  but  you  see 
we’re  bound  to  do  it.  Never  did  such  a  thing  happen  be¬ 
fore  in  the  Inn :  not  within  my  experience.  But  it  won’t 
take  long ;  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Much  obliged  to  you 
for  coming.  AVe’re  expecting  the  coroner  every  moment. 
Take  a  chair.”  His  manner  combined  apology  with  cheer¬ 
fulness.  He  was  a  little  excited  by  the  occasion ;  but 
viewed  it  as  rather  of  a  bracing  and  exhilarating  tenden¬ 
cy,  by  reason  perhaps  of  its  novelty. 

We  were  assembled  in  the  gloomy  yet  picturesque  hall 
of  the  inn,  waiting  for  the  coroner,  detained,  it  was  whis¬ 
pered,  by  a  shocking  case  of  suicide  on  Saffron  Hill,  there 
being  just  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  wasn’t  rather  a  matter 
of  murder.  The  beadle  was  understood  to  have  had  some 
trouble  in  collecting  a  quorum  of  us ;  and  now,  overcome  by 
his  exertions,  he  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  hall,  dab¬ 
bing  his  purple  countenance  with  a  red  cotton  handker¬ 
chief.  Until  the  proper  officer  arrived,  we  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  thrust  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  stare  at  each 
other,  with  an  inclination,  such  as  an  unusual  situation  of¬ 
ten  engenders,  to  strike  up  sudden  friendship.  For,  though 
sll  dwellers  in  the  inn,  we  were,  for  the  most  part,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other.  It  struck  me  that  we  were  not 
a  very  impressive  or  respectable  looking  congregation. 
We  resembled  as  much  a  gang  of  conspirators  awaiting 
trial  and  sentence,  as  an  impartial  and  responsible  jury  as¬ 
sembled  to  try  or  to  inquire.  One  of  our  number,  if  not 
more  than  one,  had,  I  think,  been  up  all  night.  I  especial¬ 
ly  noted  a  gentleman  of  jaded  and  vacuous  aspect,  very  in¬ 
complete  and  dishevelled  as  to  his  toilet.  I  have  seen  men 
of  his  look  and  expression  attending  public  executions,  — 
when  the  law  permitted  such,  —  after  passing  a  wakeful  and 
potulent  night  in  waiting  for  the  dreadful  spectacle.  His 
presence  was  secured  to  complete  our  number,  under  ex¬ 
treme  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  beadle.  He  had  a  sus¬ 
picion,  I  fancy,  that  he  was  himself  to  be  the  subject  of 
»me  judicial  process.  Possibly  he  deserved  so  to  be. 
Strange  to  say,  he  initiated  a  sort  of  acquaintanceship  with 


me.  He  nodded  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Then 
he  advanced,  and  said  hoarsely :  “  Don’t  the  inn  stand 
sherry  on  these  occasions  ?  ”  Could  he  have  imagined  that 
he  was  there  to  pay  Ids  rent  ? 

”  Your  waistcoat’s  all  buttoned  wrong,”  I  took  leave 
to  whisper ;  “  and  the  bow  of  your  necktie’s  under  your 
ear.” 

“  Under  my  ear,  is  it?  O  Lord  1  ”  he  said  with  a  strange 
shudder.  Then  the  coroner  entered  abruptly,  and  we  all 
drew  our  chairs  to  a  long  table  covered  with  green  baize, 
and  well  supplied  with  articles  of  stationery. 

“  Sorry  to  be  late,  gentlemen,”  said  the  coroner. 
“  Couldn’t  help  it.  Where’s  the  beadle  ?  Swear  these 
gentlemen.” 

We  were  duly  sworn,  the  beadle  much  perplexed  as  to 
the  proper  form  of  oath.  I  noticed  that  the  Testament  was 
quite  a  new  one.  The  Inn  had  evidently  found  it  necessar 
ry  to  send  out  and  purchase  the  same,  not  discovering  such 
a  volume  in  its  library. 

AVe  were  rather  an  incoherent  and  inert  body;  but 
the  briskness  and  decision  of  the  coroner,  who  seemed 
versed  even  to  callousnes.s  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  his 
office,  soon  endowed  us  with  a  certain  form  and  a  measure 
of  vitality. 

“  It’s  a  simple  matter,  gentlemen,  I  take  it,”  he  said ; 
“  but  a  case  of  sudden  death  like  this  we’re  bound  to  in- 

2uire  into.  You’ve  got  your  witnesses  in  attendance,  bea- 
le  ?  Now,  who  identifies  the  body  ?  Any  relative  of  the 
deceased  present  ?  ” 

There  was  no  relative  of  the  deceased  present.  So  far 
as  could  be  then  ascertained,  he  had  no  relatives ;  but  a 
gentleman  who  described  himself  as  the  solicitor  of  the 
dead  man,  stepped  forward.  Having  been  sworn,  he  stated 
that  he  had  seen  the  body,  and  identified  it  as  that  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Gleorge  Clayborne.  The  solicitor  had  observed 
mention  in  the  newspapers  of  the  death  in  the  inn,  and 
had  at  once  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  proper 
authorities.  Mr.  Clayborne  had  been  for  many  years  a 
client  of  his.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  de¬ 
ceased  regularly  once  a  month  or  so  for  a  long  time  past,  in 
relation  to  certain  house-property  and  money  advanced  on 
mortgage.  But  the  solicitor  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Clay- 
borne’s  habits  or  private  life,  of  his  origin,  family,  or  con¬ 
nections,  and  could  give  no  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  death  or  the  circumstances  attending  that  event.  He 
had  last  seen  Mr.  Clayborne  some  ten  days  since,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  his  usual  health.  Nothing  in  his 
manner  at  that  time  ealled  for  remark. 

“  'That  will  do  so  far,”  said  the  coroner.  “  Now  swear 
the  laundress.” 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  11  innah  Baker,  a  lit¬ 
tle  old  woman,  shabbily  dressed,  and  armed  with  a  large 
door-key.  She  appeared  disposed  to  use  that  instrument 
as  a  weapon  of  offence,  should  the  occasion  so  require,  and 
viewed  our  procee<lings  rather  acrimoniously.  I  had  over¬ 
heard  her  previously  communicate  to  the  beadle  that  she 
had  “  no  opinion  ”  of  inquests,  and  demanded  why  all  this 
“  rubbish  ”  —  meaning  the  jury  —  should  be  worrying  about 
her  poor  dear  gentleman.  In  reply  to  the  coroner’s  inter¬ 
rogations,  she  deposed :  Yes ;  her  name  was  Hannah 
Baker.  She  was  a  widow  woman.  She  had  been  a  laun¬ 
dress  in  the  inn  for  long  years,  as  many  knew,  and  could 
swear  to,  if  necessary,  she  was  Mr.  Clayborne’s  laun¬ 
dress,  and  had  been  so  ever  since  he  first  came  to  the 
inn.  Couldn’t  say  when  that  was,  only  it  was  a  time  ago 
now.  She  defied  any  one  to  say  a  word  against  her  char¬ 
acter. 

“  You  were  his  laundress,”  said  the  coroner,  taking 
notes.  “  You  made  his  bed,  I  suppose,  and  so  on  ?  ” 

“  No :  I  didn’t,”  answered  Mrs.  Baker,  rather  fiercely. 
“  For,  as  it  happens,  he  never  went  to  bed  1  ” 

I  found  myself  nudged.  The  gentleman  who  had,  as  I 
believed,  been  up  all  night,  whispered  to  me :  “  Always 
knew  he  was  a  regular  one.”  He  had  not  until  then  been 
paying  much  heed  to  the  proceedings ;  indeed,  he  had  been 
entertaining  himself  with  sketching  a  portrait  of  the  bea¬ 
dle  upon  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper. 
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“  Never  went  to  bed  I  said  the  coroner.  There  was 
what  a  reporter  would  have  called  “  a  sensation  in  court.” 

It  then  {appeared  that  the  deceased  had  been  troubled 
with  an  asthmatic  afTection,  and  could  not  endure  a  recum¬ 
bent  posture.  He  was  understood  to  pass  the  night  habitu¬ 
ally  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  round  him. 
But  on  this  head  the  witness  had  no  direct  evidence  to 
offer. 

Mrs.  Baker  resumed.  The  deceased  was  a  “  precautions  ” 
gentleman.  He  did  not  intrust  her  with  the  key  of  his 
chambers.  She  knocked  at  his  door  every  morning  at  a 
stated  hour,  and  was  admitted  by  him.  She  lighted  his 
fire,  cooked  a  red  herrin?,  brought  in  with  her  a  newspaper, 
and  prepared  his  breakfast.  That  repast  finished,  there 
was  .an  end  of  her  Labors  until  the  next  ilay.  He  gave  no 
trouble,  and  was  very  silent.  He  had  lorbiddcn  her  to 
speak  to  him.  She  described  him  as  of  “dissentric  ”  habits 
—  meaning  probably  eccentric.  (“  Don’t  see  it  at  present,” 
murmured  my  brother-juror  who  had  been  up  all  night,  and 
who  now,  havinz  completed  his  portrait  of  the  beadle,  was 
engaged  in  sketching  the  coroner.)  lie  was  regular  in  his 
ayments ;  “  And  I  wish  there  was  more  in  the  inn  like 
ini,”  added  Mrs.  Baker,  with  an  invidious  glare  at  the 
jury. 

“  Now  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  body,”  said  the  coroner. 

Mrs.  Baker’s  was  a  simple  story.  She  had  knocked  at 
Mr.  Clayborne’s  door  at  the  usual  time :  she  had  knocked 
and  knocked  again.  She  had  waited,  gone  away,  and 
returned  after  an  interviil.  Still  there  had  been  no  answer 
to  her  summons :  Mr.  Clayborne  had  not  appeared  to  admit 
her.  She  had  become  alarmed :  she  had  taken  counsel 
with  the  porters  of  the  inn.  A  ladder  had  been  procured 
after  considerable  delay ;  entrance  to  Jlr.  Clayborne’s 
chambers  had  liecn  obtained  through  one  of  the  windows. 
(I  may  here  interpose  a  statement ;  I,  who  lived  on  the 
same  floor,  had  heard  nothing,  knew  nothing,  dreamed 
nothing  of  all  this.)  Mr.  Clayborne  was  found  to  be  dead. 
He  was  dressed :  he  had,  apparently,  slipped  from  the  sofa 
in  his  sitting-room  on  to  tne  floor.  He  was  half-stretehed 
on  the  carpet,  half-leaning  against  the  scat  of  the  sofa. 
His  hand  grasped  the  table-cover :  he  had  seized  this  as  he 
fell,  and  dragged  it  down  with  him.  Tlie  fragments  of  a 
bottle  of  sherry  were  found  strewed  beside  him.  A  wine-glass 
hiid  also  fallen,  but,  strange  to  say,  remained  inbact.  It 
was,  Mrs.  Baker  explained,  the  only  glass  the  deceased  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  he  never,  so  far  as  she  knew,  entertained  friends. 
The  cork  h.ad  not  been  drawn  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
the  corkscrew  was  still  sticking  in  it.  Nothing  else  had 
been  disturlx^l  in  the  room.  Tlic  doors  and  windows  were 
all  secure.  No  one  could  possibly  have  obtained  admission 
to  the  chambers  unknown  to  the  deceased.  Tliere  were  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  the  Ixnly,  or  upon  any  portion  of 
the  furniture  or  fittings  of  the  rooms ;  no  evidences  other 
than  those  set  forth  of  a  struggle  having  taken  place 
between  the  deceased  and  any  other  person.  She  had 
always  understood  Mr.  Clayliorne  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
private  fortune,  but  had  no  certain  knowleilge  of  the  fact. 
He  did  not  follow  any  profession  or  trade  that  she  was 
aware  of.  No  visitors  had  ever  called  upon  him  while  she 
was  in  attendance  upon  him.  She  never  knew  him  to 
drink  to  e.xcess;  was  sure  he  never  did.  He  was  very 
economical  in  his  ways,  but  never  seemed  in  want  of 
money.  He  dres.«ed  shabbily;  his  age  she  judged  to  be 
about  sixty. 

Mrs.  Baker’s  story  as  to  the  iliscovery  of  the  body  was 
fully  confirmed  by  the  evidenee  of  one  of  the  porters.  This 
man  had  mounted  the  Ladder  and  entered  the  room,  after 
breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  and  unfastening  the  lock  of  the 
window ;  he  knew  the  deceased  by  sight,  and  had  often 
seen  him  about  the  inn  —  had  never  observed  him  to  be 
intoxicated;  was  certain  to  liave  noticed  it  if  such  had 
been  tlie  case.  Hail  never  seen  him  in  company  with 
any  other  party.  Deceased  was  invariably  alone  when¬ 
ever  witness  had  met  him.  He  had  never  spoken  to  wit¬ 
ness. 

The  surgeon  was  next  called.  He  had  lieen  sent  for 
immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  body.  The  deceased 
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was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him.  Life  was  extinct  when  the 
surgeon  arrived.  The  body  was  quite  cold.  Mr.  Clay, 
borne  had  been  dead  many  hours.  Tliere  were  no  marks 
of  violence.  Death  was  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes 
“  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.”  There  had  been  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  llie  deceased  was  of  full  habit: 
there  was  nothing  to  betoken  an  intemperate  manner  of  life. 
Could  the  surgeon  more  particularly  account  for  Mr.  Clay¬ 
borne’s  demise  ?  Well,  if  the  jury  remembered,  the  weather 
had  been  very  sultry ;  very  trying  to  one  of  Mr.  Clayborne’s 
constitution.  His  heart  was  in  a  feeble  state ;  he  had,  per¬ 
haps,  licen  exerting  himself  a  little  in  endeavoring  to  draw 
the  cork  from  the  bottle  of  wine.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
slightest  eftbrt  was  sometimes  fatal.  He  was  liable  at  any 
moiiieiit  to  an  arrest  of  the  he:irt’8  action.  A  sudden  fiini- 
ncss  had  overtiiken  him ;  he  had  staggered,  missed  his  foot¬ 
ing,  and  fallen.  It  had  all  been  the  work  of  a  moment 
His  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  —  forever.  That  was  the  med¬ 
ical  man’s  opinion  of  the  case.  That  was  how  ray  ncighlor 
had  come  by  his  death. 

“It  seems  all  quite  clear,”  said  the  coroner.  “But 
the  jury  must  view  the  body — merely  as  a  matter  of 
form.” 

So  we  straggled  after  the  beadle  to  the  premises  of  the 
departed.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  me  to  bo  ascendinj 
that  staircase,  not  to  enter  my  own  chambers,  but  an  unin¬ 
vited  guest  to  intrude  upon  my  neighbor’s.  Tliere  was  not 
room  lor  us  all  to  accomplish  our  dismal  errand  at  once. 
We  viewed  in  detachments  the  sad  spectacle  afforded  ns. 
My  neighbor’s  dwelling-place  —  in  which  I  now  stood  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  —  was  plainly  but  sub¬ 
stantially  furnished.  There  was  even  an  air  of  comfort 
about  the  rooms,  although  the  Turkey  carpet  was  worn  and 
dusty,  and  the  moreen  curtains  and  chair-covers  were  very 
dim  of  hue.  A  few  old-fashioned  engravings,  in  maple 
frames  —  one  especially  I  noted,  “  The  Angel  releasing 
Peter,”  and  one  or  two  dark  impenetrable  oil-paintings  — 
hung  upon  the  walla.  Mrs.  Baker  accompanied  us,  eying 
us  suspiciously,  I  thought,  as  trespassers,  and  possibly 
maraiulers.  We  had  no  business  there,  she  held ;  we  might 
steal  something;  though,  for  that  matter,  there  was  little 
enough  to  steal.  Still  there  was  one  thing  I  coveted, 
although,  I  own,  the  feeling  was  foolish.  Upon  the  mantle- 
piece  stood  the  one  wine-glass  possessed  by  Jlr.  Clayborne, 
which  had  fallen  when  he  fell,  and  yet  had  escaped  dam¬ 
age.  I  longed  for  that  wine-glass,  as  a  relic  and  memento 
of  my  neighbor,  whom  I  had  never  known  in  life,  and 
whom  I  was  now  to  know  in  death  more  intimately  than  he 
could  ever  have  conceived  possible. 

I  will  deal  briefly  with  the  grim  sight  we  came  upon  the 
call  of  duty  to  see.  I  was  content  with  a  glance  at  it  — 
thankful  to  be  able  to  avert  my  eyes.  Tlie  poor  soul’s 
unclad  body  lay  stretched  out  upon  his  dining-table,  placed 
diagonally,  to  obtain  sufficient  length  of  resting-place  for  it; 
though  this  arrangement  gave  it  the  look  of  having  been 
hurled  recklessly  upon  the  board.  !My  poor  neighbor  1 
this  was  all  that  rcmainefl  of  him,  —  a  stark,  large-limbed 
frame,  a  wax-like  face,  with  a  blank  expression,  closcfl  eyes, 
grizzled  locks  and  beard.  I  took  but  a  glance,  as  I  said ; 
but  I  saw  enough  to  remember  all  my  life.  It  was  hot 
weather;  the  wimlows  were  open;  the  blinds  were  drawn 
up  to  give  us  light,  —  we  had  more  than  we  needed :  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  into  the  room,  and  there  was  no 
keeping  out  the  flies !  And  shall  I  ever  forget  the  rents 
made  by  the  surgeon’s  knife  ;  and  the  rough  efforts  made  to 
remedy  these  by  such  rude,  strong  stitching  together  of  the 
wounds  as  one  sees  on  coarse  canvas  packing-cases  1  How 
thankful  I  was  to  get  out  of  my  neighbor’s  rooms !  How  it 
haunted  me  that  they  were  precisely  construcfcil  upon  the 
same  scale  and  plan  as  my  own,  divided  from  them  only  by 
a  thin  party-wall !  ^ 

“  I’d  give  a  sovereign  for  sixpennorth  of  brandy,”  said 
the  juror  who  had  before  addressetl  me.  His  paleness  was 
quite  ghastly.  I  telt  that  all  color  had  fled  from  my  own 
face.  . 

“  Death  from  natural  causes,  I  suppose,  gentlemen  ?  ”  said 
the  coroner,  when  we  re-assembled.  Just  so;  that  was  our 
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rerdict.  “  A  clear  case,”  he  observed.  “  Goo<l-morning, 
ffentlerecn ;  much  obliged  to  you.  That’s  all,  beadle ;  ”  aiul 
be  hurried  away.  A  case  of  suspected  infanticide  in  the 
parii^h  of  St.  Pancr.as  next  demanded  his  attention. 

“  Horrid,  wasn’t  it  ?  ”  said  the  friendly  juror  as  we  quitted 
the  hall, —  he  had  linked  his  arm  in  mine  alter  the  most 
intimate  fivshion ;  indeed,  it  almost  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
known  him  closely  for  long  years.  “  I  suppose  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  causes ;  but  there’s  no  saying  for  certain.  I  thought 
at  one  time  it  was  "oing  to  turn  out  a  murder.  You  know, 
a  fellow  might  easily  be  murdered  in  his  chambers  in  this 
inn,  and  no  one  be  much  the  wiser.  It’s  bad  enough  as  it 
if,  though.  It’s  given  me  a  dre.adful  turn,  I  know.  It’s  a 
kind  of  a  caution,  I  call  it,  to  all  us  fellows.  Fancy  coming 
home  to  your  chambers  at  night,  and  being  bowled  over  in 
that  sudden  way;  left  for  hours:  no  one  troubling  a  bit 
about  you;  and  then  being  found  at  last  cold  and  dead  as  a 
stone  I  Awful,  I  stiy !  I  wish  I’d  never  heard  of  the  thing ; 
it  gives  me  the  shivers  thinking  of  it!  AVhy,  suppose  that 
laundress  htidn’t  gone  there  and  broken  into  the  place, — 
had  forgotten  about  it,  or  been  called  away  from  London, 
or  fallen  dead  herself,  —  she’s  an  oldish  woman,  you  know, 
—  he  might  have  remained  there,  just  as  he  went  down, 
with  that  broken  bottle  and  the  cork-screw  beside  him, 
for  days,  weeks,  months !  It’s  horrible,  I  say !  ” 

“  Did  you  know  Mr.  Clayborne  ?  ” 

“Never  set  eyes  on  him,  to  my  knowledge,  until  I  saw 
him  l)’ing  there  in  that  horrid  way.  I  feel  all  upset.  I 
sha’n’t  get  over  this  for  ever  so  long.  I  say,  couldn’t  we 
have  just  a  ghass  of  sherry  or  something  ?  ” 

“It  was,”  I  said  musingly,  “  in  trying  to  open  a  bottle  of 
sherry  th.at  poor  ilr.  Clayborne  met  his  death,  according  to 
the  doctor’s  opinion.”  The  juror  released  my  arm,  glared 
at  me  wildly,  groaned  aloinl,  and  fled  precipitately.  1  held 
no  farther  converse  with  him.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  him 
again. 

My  own  chambers  were  now  very  hateful  to  me.  I  could 
not  bear  to  inhabit  them,  or  even  to  re-enter  them,  they 
were  so  near  to  my  neighbor’s  and  his  remains.  Yet,  from 
without,  all  looked  much  .as  usual.  Ills  door  was  fiist 
closed.  There  was  perfect  quiet ;  so  there  always  had  been. 
He  might  be  leailing  still  his  old  life  of  mysterious  seclu¬ 
sion,  but  that  I  knew  and  had  seen  to  the  coutr.ary.  lie 
was  dead.  My  imagination  was  powerfidly  alFected ;  my 
nervous  system  shaken.  As  I  sat  in  my  room,  the  wall 
dividing  me  from  my  neighbor  seemed  to  become  transpar¬ 
ent  as  a  g.auze  veil ;  I  could  see  into  the  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment.  The  fiided  carpet  on  the  floor ;  the  prints  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls ;  the  worn  hangings  and  covers ;  the 
wine-glass  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun, 
pouring,  as  it  were,  pools  of  light  caj)riciously  about  the 
plwe;  the  flapping  window-blinds;  the  clou  Is  of  flies  hov¬ 
ering  about,  buzzing  and  settling  here  and  there  with  such 
cruel  indilTerencc ;  the  dining-room  table  and  its  gh.astly 
burden,  —  all  these  were  present  before  me  with  an  .acutely 
painful  vividness.  Even  though  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  could 
not  shut  out  the  vision  of  these  .and  a  thousand  other  dis¬ 
tressing  derails.  I  w.as  so  circuinst.anced  at  the  time,  that  I 
was  unable  to  quit  London,  as  I  much  wished  to  do,  for  a 
week  or  so  at  any  rate.  However,  I  engaged  a  bedroom  in 
a  street  h.ard  by,  without  the  domain  of  the  inn,  visiting  my 
chambers  only  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  daytime.  It 
was  miser.ably  we.ak  and  foolish  of  me,  without  doubt ;  but  I 
could  not  then  bear  the  thought  of  passing  a  night  so  near 
to  my  neighbor. 

He  was  much  in  my  thoughts.  Was  I  to  learn  no  more 
rfhis  life  ?  Of  his  death  I  knew  enough,  more  than  enough. 
Had  no  one  information  to  render  on  this  subject?  It 
JMme  l  not.  Yet  it  was  very  strange  that  a  man  should 
be  able  so  to  escape  and  hide  himself  from  his  fellows,  living, 
as  he  did,  in  the  thick  of  them,  in  the  very  heart  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Had  he  really  no  kindred,  no  friends,  no  acquaint¬ 
ances  even  ?  How  did  he  pass  his  time  ?  He  was  no 
rtudent,  it  seemed :  there  was  scarcely  a  book  to  be  found 
'Lr'*  '-'hambers.  Yet  he  walked  abroad,  day  .and  night ; 
w  porters  of  the  inn  freely  stated  as  much.  Whither  did 
a*  go,  then?  Did  he  call  on  no  one?  Was  no  friendly 


door  open  to  his  knock  7  Did  no  friendly  circle  break  to 
welcome  his  presence  in  its  midst  ?  Was  he  a  member  ot 
no  club  ?  Did  he  resort  to  no  tavern,  whose  landlord  would 
now  miss  a  familiar  face,  a  frequent  guest  ?  He  must  have 
dined  somewhere.  He  must  have  looked  in  now  and  then 
at  various  shops  to  purchase  such  necessaries  of  life  as  Mrs. 
Baker,  his  laundress,  was  not  charged  to  provide  him  with. 
There  must  have  been  tradesmen  who  missed  him  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  if  as  nothing  else.  He  must  have  spoken  at  times  to 
one  or  more,  however  prone  to  be  sparing  of  his  speech. 
Surely  a  man  cannot  dep.art  from  the  world  without  leaving 
something  of  a  gap  somewhere,  —  appreciable  proof  that  he 
was  present  once,  although  now  gone  forever.  He  cannot 
walk  through  life  as  upon  the  wet  sand  of  the  se.a-shore,  his 
footprints  disapjiearing  as  fast  as  they  were  impressed. 
Yet,  save  his  lawyer, — whose  knowledge  was  vague  and 
scanty  enough,  —  none  were  forthcoming  with  tidings  of 
him.  He  had  lived,  and  made  no  sign.  De.ad,  he  was 
recognized  only  as  the  client  of  .a  solicitor.  Further  indi¬ 
viduality  had  he  none,  that  I  could  learn. 

Tliere  was  just  this.  It  appeared  in  evidence  at  the  in¬ 
quest  —  but  it  was  passed  over,  rightly  enough  no  doubt,  as 
of  the  slightest  importance  —  that  the  deceased  wore  be¬ 
neath  his  shirt,  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  frayed  and 
soiled  strip  of  blue  ribbon,  a  plain  gold  locket,  Injaring  no 
inscription  or  marks  of  any  kind,  but  containing  a  thin 
tress  of  light-brown  hair.  Th.at  was  all.  The  ribbon  was 
tightly  knotted ;  the  doctor  had  found  it  necessary  to  ply 
his  scissors  in  severing  it,  before  proceeding  with  iiis 
grievous  but  indispensable  examination.  Couhl  it  be  other, 
this  locket,  than  a  relic  of  romance,  long  exhausted,  and 
out  of  print,  as  it  were?  At  one  time,  then,  he  had  loved, 
and  presumably  had  been  loved ;  he  had  prized  this  poor 
little  ornament  and  its  contents,  had  my  neighbor;  had 
died  with  it  depending  from  his  neck.  It  was  of  old  date, 
from  its  fashion,  and  of  trivial  value ;  but  —  who  can 
question?  — it  was  all  left  him  of  some  remote  but  precious 
passage  in  his  life  ;  it  linked  him  to  a  p.ast  that  was  dear  to 
him  because  love  had  enriched  and  glorified  it.  Passion, 
then,  had  once  stirred  in  that  breast  I  had  seen  so  tragically 
inanimate;  had  illumined  those  woefully  blank  eyes;  had 
quickened  those  now  still  and  stony  pulses.  But  this  had 
been  years  and  years  .ago, —  to  him  but  a  memory,  to  me 
little  better  than  a  guess ;  of  real  concern  to  none  now. 
Still,  the  thing  intereste'd  me ;  and  I  thought  it  worth  re¬ 
membering  and  noting  here.  It  was  a  clew,  perhaps,  but  it 
led  nowhere.  I  can  aild  no  single  word  as  to  its  history  and 
meaning.  It  w.as,  .as  I  have  said,  thought  little  of  at  the 
inquest.  Tlie  jury  had  other  matters  to  consider  than 
possible  events  in  the  early  life  of  the  dece.ased.  Tliey 
had  simply  to  inquire  concerning  the  final  moments  of  his 
existence. 

I  tried  to  shape  in  thought  the  story  of  my  neighbor,  but 
(juite  in  vain  :  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  I  was  without 
suflicient  materials  even  for  fancy  to  build  upon.  I  might 
as  well  have  sought  to  put  together  as  an  entirety  some 
shattered  efligy  of  which  most  iinjwrtant  portions  were 
missing,  —  whole  limbs  and  features  crushed  to  powder. 
My  neighbor’s  life  was  to  remain  to  me  alw.ays  unknown,  a 
dense  mystery,  not  to  be  solved  or  disturbed  even  by  con¬ 
jecture. 

There  were  stories  enough,  however,  rehative  to  the 
departed  floating  about  in  the  inn,  and  wa.shcd  up  towards 
me  whenaver  a  storm  of  talk  blew  from  the  quarter  of  Mrs. 
Crisp.  The  laundresses  hchl  intcrmin.ablc  conclaves.  A 
decamcron  of  reports  resulted  from  their  meetings.  Tliey 
prepared  a  kind  of  witches’  cahlron  of  fibles,  each  con¬ 
tributing  in  turn  import.ant  ingredients  to  the  thick  and  slab 
composition.  Each  boasted  the  “  best  authority ;  ”  and  an 
amazing  faculty  for  fiction  afflicted  them  all  equally.  Nor 
did  they  pretend  to  any  constancy  or  consistency  in  their 
narratives.  They  varied  these  day  by  day,  vying  with  each 
other  in  inventiveness  and  .ador.ttion  of  the  marvellous. 
They  agreed,  however,  that  the  late  Mr.  Clayborne  was 
rich  and  a  miser,  diflering  only  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
property  he  had  left  behind  him.  Still,  that  this  was 
enormous,  all  were  prepared  to  admit.  I  heard  him  now 
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described  as  a  wealthy  tradesman  —  a  hosier,  an  ironmon¬ 
ger,  or  an  upholsterer,  there  was  no  saying  distinctly 
which;  now  as  a  retired  8<‘a-captain,  aith  possibilities  in 
connection  with  piracy  and  the  slave-trade  ;  anon  as  a  most 
signally  prosperous  speculator  in  mining  shares.  lie  had 
died  possessed  of  untold  gold.  Now  he  was  intestate ; 
now  he  had  left  a  will,  bequeathing  his  entire  property  to 
the  authorities  of  the  inn,  much  question  prevailing  as  to 
whether  the  laundresses,  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
would  or  would  not  derive  benefit  under  this  disposition. 
Now  the  beadle  was  said  to  be  sole  legatee ;  now  a  nospital 
was  to  be  erected  in  the  chief  square  of  the  inn,  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  cost,  and  to  be  called  the  Clayborne  Cursitor  Infir¬ 
mary  ;  now  his  wealth  was  all  to  go  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  property  that  had  been  discovered  stored  in  his 
chambers  I  lie  had  never  parted  with  his  cast-off  clothes, 
it  was  said  :  he  possessed  an  enormous  collection  of  worn- 
out  garments.  He  had  used  his  old  hats,  his  decayed 
boots,  as  the  receptacles  and  hiding-places  of  monc^'. 
Sovereigns  had  been  found  in  heaps;  and  bank-notes  in 
crumpled  bundles,  stuffed  into  all  kinds  of  strange  nooks 
and  comers.  These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  stories 
the  laundresses  had  to  tell.  They  were  certainly  true  thus 
far :  my  neighbor  had  been  a  wealthy  man. 

Poverty  often  leaves  no  next  of  kin  ;  but  the  rich  have 
always  heirs-at-law.  The  solicitor  of  the  late  Mr.  Clay- 
borne  speedily  discovered  certain  surviving  relatives  of  the 
deceaseil,  who  were  legally  entitled  to  divide  amongst  them 
his  possessions.  To  do  tliem  justice,  they  affected  no  show 
of  grief  at  his  demise.  Why  should  they  ?  It  was  admit¬ 
ted  that  they  knew  nothing  of  him,  —  had  never  even  set 
eyes  upon  him,  —  had  learned  almost  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  had  once  existed,  and  that  he  was  now  no  more. 
They  could  not  pretend  to  be  sorry,  although  they  might 
perhaps  have  taken  more  pains  to  conceal  their  joy.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  —  half  a  score  of  ruddy 
young  gentlemen,  obviously  of  rural  breeding,  loud  of 
speech  and  rough  of  manner,  and  disposed  perhaps  to  ex 
cesses  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking.  Tliey  gave 
my  neighbor  a  grand  funeral,  llie  inn  was  quite  blocked 
up  with  necropolitan  pomp  and  paraphernalia,  with  an 
army  of  undertaker’s  men,  with  jetty  horses  and  carriages, 
with  black  feathers,  scarfs,  and  bands.  And  the  uproar 
they  made  in  my  neighbor’s  chambers  I  Tliey  were  quite 
pagan,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  libations  they  poured  out 
to  the  dead.  However,  what  they  did  was  called  Christian 
burial.  Still,  I  have  known  many  wedding  entertainments 
much  less  festive  than  those  funeral  rites.  How  their 
flushed,  laughing  faces  contradicted  their  crapie,  as  they 
tripped  into  the  mourning-coaches  I  “  A  handsome  berry¬ 
ing,  but  what  a  pity  so  many  of  the  mourners  was 
screwed  1  ”  —  so  Mrs.  Crisp  concisely  summed  up  the 
business. 

The  inn  asserted  itself  upon  the  occasion,  and  w.as  duly 

firesent  at  the  ceremony  in  the  person  of  its  beadle. 
)eaths,  it  appeared,  had  been  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
inn,  and  had  to  be  consider,id  with  some  solemnity  of 
observance.  The  beadle  heiided  the  funeral  proces.<ion. 
He  declined  to  recognize  that  he  was  the  object  of  derisive 
surprise  on  tlie  part  of  many.  From  some  obscure  and 
half-forgott4*n  depository,  he  had  routed  out  his  complete 
insignia  of  office.  He  appeared  in  a  moth-eaten  cocked- 
hat  of  most  antique  device,  and  a  frogged  and  tasselled 
robe  of  majestic  pattern,  although  of  crumbling  material. 
He  carried  an  ornate  staff,  that  had  blossomed  into  tar¬ 
nished  silver  bosses  at  the  top.  These  decorations  had 
probably  been  precious  heir-looms  in  the  beadle  family  of 
Cursitor’s  Inn  (luring  many  generations.  He  was  well  re¬ 
warded  by  my  neighbor’s  inheritors  for  such  services  as  he 
had  rendered ;  at  least  I  judge  so  from  the  fact,  that  for 
many  days  he  was  observed  to  be,  even  more  than  ordinari¬ 
ly,  —  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  —  rubicund  of  counte¬ 
nance,  thick  of  speetdi,  and  confused  in  mind. 

For  my  part,  I  forthwith  gave  notice  to  quit,  and  aban¬ 
doned  my  chambers  in  Cursitor’s  Inn  on  the  quarter-day 
next  following  the  decease  of  my  mysterious  neighbor. 


IIOMISHNESS. 

English  people  arc  perhaps  rather  too  apt  to  pride 
themselves  on  their  unsentimental  character.  Tliey  look 
contemptuously  on  the  French  bachelor  of  fifty,  whose  mind 
is  kept  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  by  some  pending  affaire  de 
creur,  and  turn  away  disgusted  from  the  juvenile  Fhiulem 
fresh  from  the  Inslilut,  who  gets  into  a  fine  frenzy  about 
German  Geist  and  Vaterland.  So  far  from  disowning  the 
name  of  shopkeepers,  they  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
mental  hardiho<xi  which  they  imagine  it  implies.  The 
English  girl  learns  to  repeat  the  same  strain,  and  feels 
grateful  to  that  British  common-sense  which  saves  her  from 
the  ridiculous  affectation  of  her  French  or  German  govern¬ 
ess.  Meanwhile,  some  cosmopolitan  onlookt'r  might  see  in 
these  rational  islanders  quite  enough  of  another  kind  of  sen¬ 
timentality  to  be  amused  at  their  protestations.  And  were 
he  disposed  to  philosophize,  he  would  probably  make  a  note 
of  this  new  instance  of  self-unconsciousness. 

One  can  willingly  admit  that  Englishmen  are  less  out¬ 
wardly  emotional  than  many  other  races.  Yet  there  are 
other  kinds  of  sentiment  that  do  not  display  themselves  in 
violent  gesticulation,  or  even  in  exuberant  language.  Any 
feefing  may  pass  into  sentimentality  if  it  be  excessively  ca- 
rt'ssed  and  periodically  professed.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  some  form  of  this  indulgence  is  inseparably  connected 
with  refined  social  life.  People  extract  so  large  a  quantity 
of  pleasure  from  the  mere  contact  of  each  other’s  sensibili¬ 
ties,  that  the  habit  of  professing  a  common  type  of  senti¬ 
ment  is  naturally  engendered.  At  first  more  or  less  a  con¬ 
scious  process,  it  tends  to  become  automatic ;  and  then  we 
have  the  true  affectation  of  sensibility.  Should  this  be  so, 
we  may  expect  to  find  some  specimen  of  tlie  species  lurkintr 
even  in  English  society. 

On  comparing  recent  with  older  pictures  of  English  life, 
this  eagerness  to  discard  all  participation  in  sentiment  ap- 
jiears  to  be  a  comparatively  new  characteristic.  The  young 
ladies  one  knows  in  the  sketches  of  Goldsmith  or  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  were  little  concerned  about  a  total  disguise  of 
emotion.  Wealth  and  grandeur,  romance  and  adventure, 
were  the  objects  of  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings.  And 
even  in  the  present  generation  of  women,  one  may  have 
seen  the  devotee  of  Byron,  the  passionate  peruser  of  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet.”  We  are  led,  then,  to  suppose  that  if  sentiment 
has  absolutely  passed  away,  its  departure  is  a  very  recent 
event.  But  Kas  it  really  disappeared?  There  is  much, 
certainly,  to  lend  color  to  the  supposition.  When  one’s 
ears  are  heavy  with  trumpetings  which  are  to  “  inaugurate" 
a  new  era  of  women’s  rights,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
decline  of  sentiment  is  far  advanced.  For  are  not  women 
the  main  conservators  of  sentiment,  and  can  they  be  sup- 

Cosed  to  be  fulfilling  this  function  when  they  clamor  for  the 
usiness  of  tlieir  rivals  ?  There  is  another  way  of  reaching 
the  same  conclusion.  Tlie  strongest  form  of  sentiment 
among  women  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  love. 
But  a  study  of  present  literature  wdl  continually  dis¬ 
close  indications  of  a  growing  indifference  and  even  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  ancient  forms  of  this  passion.  It  is  indeed  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  present  society,  that  all  ardent  en- 
thusiams  are  repressed.  One  has  only  to  go  from  a  peru¬ 
sal  of  one  of  Miss  Austen’s  novels  to  listen  to  the  kind  of 
talk  patronized  by  a  genteel  circle  of  our  own  decade,  to 
be  impressed  with  the  apparent  decline  in  range  and  force 
of  the  various  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  society.  By 
far  the  majority  of  the  young  women  one  meets  are  too  ac¬ 
tive  to  be  afflicted  with  much  sentiment.  Their  great  con¬ 
cern  being  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world,  they  find  themselves 
liilly  employed  by  the  added  competition  of  the  men  whom 
they  are  anxious  to  drive  from  the  field.  I^ove  is  to  these 
only  the  liquid  papulum  of  babes ;  nor  do  the  ideas  of  duty, 
self-culture,  or  general  beneficence  attract  a  larger  share  of 
passionate  regard.  All  this,  and  much  more,  gives  supixirt 
to  the  theory  that  English  sentimentality  has  become  obsolete. 

If,  however,  we  turn  into  the  by-ways  of  English  society, 
this  assertion  will  appear  Imiuently  to  be  contradicted. 
Even  at  an  evening  party  in  I.,ondon,  one  may  chance  to 
light  on  a  solitary  instance  of  an  emotional  wjiuan.  She 
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will,  perhaps,  succeed  in  engaging  you,  in  a  low-pitched 
tone,  in  eonversation.  Some  desultory  remarks,  with  rather 
t  moraliiing  tendency,  soon  introduce  disclosures  of  her 
special  tastes  and  aspirations.  She  is  disgusted  with  the 
hwlowness  of  drawing-room  society.  She  loves  the  retire¬ 
ment  and  liberty  of  the  family.  She  always  returns  from 
her  visit  to  town  with  a  fresh  zest  for  the  comforts  and 
mnusenients  of  her  own  home.  As  to  those  fast  girls  who 
csre  only  to  be  free  from  the  tedious  restraints  of  home  and 
mamma,  they  are  unworthy  of  the  name  of  English  women. 

Bj  such  a  stream  of  conversation,  your  companion  leads 
rou  to  the  reflection  that  one  form  of  sentiment,  at  least, 
iurvives.  You  seem  to  catch  a  warm  waft  of  air  from 
jome  more  temjierate  zone  of  society,  lying  beyond  the 
irctic  circle  in  which  it  is  your  fate  to  move.  Away  from 
the  noisy  capital,  in  a  thousand  snug  little  towns,  you  im- 
((rine  you  hear  the  sentimental  fires  still  replenished  which 
are  destined  to  warm  and  cheer  those  favored  groups.  | 
Such  occasional  experiences  remind  one,  that,  in  sjiite  of 
the  unemotional  character  of  superficial  society,  there  may 
be  adeeper  strata  which  manifests  the  phencmenon  in  a  high 
degree.  The  old  onler  of  romantic  sentiment  may  have 
Tfown  unfashionable  ;  but  a  new  sjiccies,  less  brilliant  per¬ 
haps,  but  equally  warm,  has  taken  its  j)lace.  And  if  it  is 
incapable  of  those  imaginative  flights  in  which  the  earlier 
feelings  indulged,  it  has  at  least  a  theme  ever  reaiiy  to 
hand  about  which  its  more  humble  movements  may  play, 
iimong  the  classes  with  which  this  ejuiet  type  of  sentiment 
delights  to  dwell,  it  jiervades  every  part  ot'  domestic  life. 
E  for  example,  the  jiapa  brings  home  at  dinner-time  some 
itory  of  an  elofiement  and  its  disasters,  the  occasion  is  im- 

Cved  by  mutual  felicitation  on  the  possession  of  pure 
ne  affections.  Should  a  brother  betray  too  strong  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  a  military  life,  he  is  watched  with  sorrowful  anxiety, 
and  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  blessings  of  domestic  at¬ 
tachment.  Even  the  youngest  girls  are  supposed  to  need 
indoctrination ;  and  any  strong  leanings  to  Shakspeare,  or 
the  other  uiulomestic  poets,  are  duly  counteracted,  a  healthy 
partiality  for  Mr.  Tiqiper  being  encouraged  instead.  The 
lelectiun  of  novels  for  the  common  evening  perusal  illus¬ 
trates  the  same  principle  at  work  ;  George  Eliot  is  rejected 
as  not  striking  the  proper  home  chord,  and  the  author  of 
“John  Halifax,”  welcomed  as  a  priestess,  under  whose  di¬ 
rection  tliey  may  renew  their  tlevotional  rite  at  the  altar  of 
Lome  and  comfort.  Such  a  systematic  infusion  of  senti¬ 
ment  can  scarcely  be  ineffective ;  and  accordingly,  one  finds, 
as  a  common  rule,  the  children  of  these  tamilies  at  a  very 
early  period  duly  absorbing  the  element.  One  is  amused 
perhaps,  at  hearing  the  juvenile  tyro  in  Latin  grammar 
precociously  fixing  the  details  of  his  future  domestic  man¬ 
agement  ;  or  his  sister,  still  fresh  in  her  teens,  hinting  at 
laudable  plans  of  winning,  and  reconciling  to  the  amenities 
of  home,  some  refractory  bachelor.  Tue  girlish  ardor, 
which  usually  takes  a  wilder  direction  at  this  imaginative 
age,  glows  prudently,  in  her  case,  between  the  safe  confines 
of  the  domestic  bricks.  She  docs  nut  wish  to  trium])h  in 
the  realm  of  fashion.  To  bring  a  dozen  admirers  to  a 
humble  posture  at  her  feet  would  aflbnl  her  no  satisfaction. 
Xot  even  the  glitter  of  wealth  and  social  status,  or  the  se¬ 
lect  pleasures  of  intellect  and  taste,  can  divert  her  from 
the  uiore  solid  enjoyment  of  home  atbichments.  Nor  do 
these  lessons  cease  to  be  operative  in  later  life.  One 
can  observe  the  stream  of  sentimental  influence  passing 
like  a  traditional  belief  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  children  who  have  sung  some  home  ditty  at  their 
elder  sister’s  prompting  come  themselves  to  extract  the 
solacing  honey  which  the  domestic  idea  secretes,  and  in 
time  begin  in  their  turn  to  recommend  the  same  saccharine 
gratification  to  others.  The  great  advantage  which  this 
lorm  of  sensibility  possesses  is  its  perennial  character. 
Unlike  the  feverish  ambition  to  slay  a  dragon,  or  the  tiut- 
tMing  expectation  of  some  princely  lover,  it  does  not  dis- 
S*P6nr  with  the  lapse  of  youth.  On  the  contrary,  it  fares 
all  the  better  for  the  rude  shocks  of  experience.  For  if 
foe  world  proves  fickle  or  cruel,  the  domestic  felicities  grow 
only  the  more  cherished.  The  husband  who  returns  weary 
and  fretful  from  his  profession  or  business  is  at  once  re- 


Igaled  by  a  sight  of  arm-chair  and  slippers,  and  the  troub 
ing  recollections  of  the  day  speedily  give  place  to  peaceful 
oscillations  of  consciousness  between  the  .sight  ot  his  in¬ 
dustrious  Lucretia  and  the  shadowy  phantoms  of  sleep. 

With  all  the  mild  excellences  which  this  type  of  emotion 
possesses,  it  is  unfortunately  apt  to  become  at  times  a  little 
too  bearish  in  antagonism.  It  makes  large  re<]uisitions  on 
the  moral  admiration  of  others ;  and  when  it  fancies  itself 
suffering  an  indignity,  it  very  easily  grows  explosive. 
Should  any  bachelor  friend  from  town  speak  in  one  of  its 
circles  a  little  too  warmly  in  praise  of  his  club,  he  is  imme¬ 
diately  assaulted  as  a  misogynist  and  a  hater  of  home  and 
family.  A  dozen  voices  are  ready  to  proclaim  the  Nem¬ 
esis  of  the  insulted  Penates.  To  these  innocent  people  a 
predilection  for  club  and  bachelor  dinners  is  synonymous 
with  gayety,  cynicism,  and  all  the  other  ills  which  the  male 
half  of  juvenile  flesh  in  London  is  supposed  to  be  heir 
to.  Curious  enough,  these  enthusiasts  for  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity  may  be  found  by  chance  straying,  as  if  by  mistake, 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  Continent.  At  a  crowded  table 
d’hote  at  Interlaken  or  Lucerne  one  is  burdened  with  a 
plaint  from  a  party  of  this  character.  They  are  8atiate<l, 
they  will  tell  you,  with  this  promiscuous  and  fugitive 
society ;  not  even  on  Sunday  can  they  have  a  sense  of  their 
cherished  home-quiet;  and  they  are  eager  to  get  back  to 
their  neglected  domicile.  You  perhaps  are  bold  enough  to 
suggest,  in  reply,  that  an  Alpine  climb  and  a  French  cui¬ 
sine  are  a  pleasant  diversion  from  stay-at-home  life,  and  you 
are  forthwith  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  the  British  love  of 
arai  et  foci.  Or  you  may  be  sauntering  some  fine  even¬ 
ing  at  a  Sommertheater  in  Berlin,  or  Kafteegarten  at  Dres¬ 
den,  and  be  suddenly  arrested  by  the  genuine  British  grum¬ 
ble.  You  listen,  and  hear  a  worthy  paler-familias  right¬ 
eously  denouncing  this  out-of-door  life  to  his  immature 
off  spring  as  destructive  of  home  associations. 

One  is  strongly  tempted,  in  view  of  all  these  professions 
of  sentiment,  to  press  the  inquiry,  how  much  of  them  is 
really  honest  ?  For  is  it  not  to  be  noticed  that  they  are  often 
heard  in  the  houses  where  least  attractiveness  is  to  be 
found?  Tlie  girl,  who,  when  at  a  distance  from  home, 
pours  out  most  profusely  in  her  letters  her  longings  to  re¬ 
turn,  is  probably  in  possession  of  alwut  as  dismal  an  abode 
as  one  might  find.  It  would  certainly  be,  on  the  whole, 
most  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  larger  number  of  these 
declarations  are  at  least  over-strained.  For  one  cannot  help 
reflecting,  that,  if  such  an  amount  of  sentimental  force  is 
directed  to  so  very  ordinary  an  idea,  it  augurs  ill,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  for  the  quality  of  our  emotions  or  of  our  in¬ 
tellects  ;  and  if  the  alternative  to-<lay  is  either  to  assume 
this  form  of  sentiment  or  to  be  the  stout-hearted,  even  if 
reckless,  girl  of  fast  life,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  latter  choice.  Cant  is  always  offensive,  as  cant ; 
but  when  the  sentiment  or  Irelief  feigned  is  of  inferior  value 
it  is  doubly  displeasing.  If  we  must  have  affectations  of 
feeling,  cannot  a  common  objective  point  of  a  little  higlier 
level  than  the  parlor  chimney-piece  be  hit  upon?  But 
possibly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  explanation,  if  not  in 
justification,  of  our  sentimental  proclivities  fur  home.  Our 
commercial  activity  is  prone  to  make  us  unromantic ;  and 
the  old  ideas  of  courage,  honor,  and  patriotism,  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  gn)wing  archaic,  when  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
trade-unions  decide  for  peace  at  any  price,  or  for  the 
cheapening  of  royalty.  It  must  be  rememlrered,  too,  that 
the  home  type  of  sentiment  is  something  »  hich  every  medio¬ 
cre  mind  can  share  in.  .Esthetic  preferences  and  politi¬ 
cal  enthusiasms,  when  ventilated  at  an  evening  partjr,  have 
the  drawback  of  excluding  many  well-meaning  but  incapa¬ 
ble  people  from  the  conversation ;  but  a  chat  about  home 
comforts  has  the  advantage  of  civility,  it  tends  to  hide  all 
inemialities  among  the  guests,  and  gives  ample  scope  for 
the  least  cultivated  to  air  their  ideas  and  contribute  to  the 
conversational  din.  With  such  palpable  recommendations 
there  seems  ever^  reason  why  tnis  domesticity  of  feeling 
should  long  continue  to  lie  characteristic  of  our  insular 
population ;  though  it  would  very  much  reconcile  us  to  this 
order  of  things  to  know  that  it  was  becoming  less  harsh  in 
its  prejudices,  and  mure  modest  in  its  pretensions. 
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A  HINDOO  PRINCE. 

We  have  found  the  “  mild  Hindoo,”  the  man  so  long 
sought  in  vain,  who  realizes  the  idea  which  tlie  British 
mind  has  formed  to  itself  of  one  of  the  most  varied  popu¬ 
lations  in  the  world.  Misled  partly  by  ancient  travellers, 
partly  by  the  history  of  the  conquest,  which  seems  ex[)lic.a- 
blc  only  by  the  submissiveness  of  the  people,  and  partly  by 
a  secret  wish,  the  average  Briton  has  <lcvelopcd  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness  a  being  of  dusky  skin  and  gentle  smile, 
clothed  in  white,  but  with  an  ample  turban,  who  worships 
graven  images  and  his  white  conqueror,  who  has  some  mor¬ 
al  foibles  but  no  defects  of  manner,  and  whose  mind,  al¬ 
though  acute,  is  in  all  essentials,  and  especially  in  its  capa¬ 
city  of  affectionate  respect,  innocently  childlike,  and  has 
dubbed  this  imaginary  being  the  “  native  ”  of  India.  The 
Anglo-Indian,  who  knows  that  the  natives  vary  in  charac¬ 
ter  as  much  as  Englishmen,  but  are  for  the  most  jtart  as 
subtle  as  Greeks,  as  callous  as  Spaniards,  as  tenacious  as 
Corsicans,  and  as  satirical  .as  Parisians,  finds  the  English 
fancy  so  ridiculous,  that  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Nana 
Sahib  and  the  Cawnpore  story,  almost  succeeded  in  prevent¬ 
ing  his  countrymen  from  desc.anting  on  their  ide.al ;  but  the 
old  belief  still  lingers  in  the  m.ajority  of  English  minds, 
and  at  last  it  has  found  in  .an  unex[)ected  qu  irter  a  kind  of 
justification.  There  really  was  once  a  mild  Hindoo,  a  na¬ 
tive  gentleman  of  the  tvpical  kind;  and  he  was  of  all  men 
in  India  a  Marhatta,  a  Marhatta  Prince,  a  ^ilarhatta  Prince 
of  the  veritable  strain  of  Sivajec,  perhaps  the  fiercest  and 
most  blood-thirsty  bandit  who,  even  in  India,  ever  rose  to 
independent  power.  This  was  the  last  Rajah  of  Kolha- 
pore,  a  dependent  Marhatta  State,  yielding  a  revenue  for  its 
chief  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  ye.ar, 
and  inhabited  by  about  a  million  of  souls,  over  whom  he 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death.  As  a  Marhatta  he 
was,  of  course,  a  Hindoo  of  Hindoos,  and  could  not  cross 
the  black  water,  and  personally  he  was  almost  a  devotee, 
going  twice  a  day  to  listen  to  texts  and  sermons ;  but  as  a 
sovereign  he  enjoyed  certain  exemptions ;  and  in  1870  the 
Brahmins  informed  him  that  if  he  took  with  him  his  own 
attendants,  and  ate  only  of  food  they  had  prepared,  he 
might  visit  Europe  without  loss  of  caste,  or  injury  to  his 
future  prospects,  or  detriment  to  his  religious  position  among 
his  own  countrymen,  —  a  position  very  valuable  even  to  a 
Prince. 

Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  Rajah  being  then 
the  husband  of  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  still  a  little 
child,  came  over  to  Europe  with  a  few  followers,  and  is 
thus  described  in  Good  Words  by  Lady  Verney  :  “  He 
was  barely  twenty,  though  he  looked  much  older;  a  small- 
made  man,  with  extremely  slender  hands  and  feet ;  his 
complexion  of  that  pleasantly  brown  color  which  looks  as 
if  it  nad  been  just  ripened  by  the  sun,  not  scorched  black ;  the 
eyes  very  large  and  lustrous,  without  much  expression,  and 
a  contemplative,  rather  child-like  look;  his  white  teeth 
shone  brilliantly,  however,  when  he  spoke,  and  lighted  up 
the  dark  face.  A  kindly,  gentle  young  prince,  not  wanting 
in  intelligence,  with  a  sort  of  easy  dignity,  as  of  one  used 
to  be  obeyed,  but  apparently  quite  contented  to  remain  lan¬ 
guidly  in  the  place  where  he  happened  to  be,  so  that  one 
wondered  the  more  to  see  him  venturing  so  far  from  home. 
He  was  ordinarily  dressed  in  a  kind  of  dark-green  cloth 
coat,  with  a  curious  edifice  on  his  head  formed  of  rolls  of 
red  muslin  twisted  into  thin  coils,  without  which  he  was 
never  seen  in  public,  any  more  than  Louis  XIV.  without 
his  wig.  He  would  have  considered  it  an  act  of  rudeness 
on  his  part  to  show  himself  bareheaded,  though  he  pulled 
off  his  turban  when  with  his  own  people  only.  He  had 
never  been  alone  in  all  his  life,  and  used  to  sit  chatting  and 
laughing  with  his  attendants  on  terms  of  perfect  case,  curi¬ 
ously  mixed  with  the  Oriental  depth  of  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence  with  which  they  treated  him.”  That  little  touch  about 
the  man  who  had  never  been  alone,  and  who  talked  so  fa¬ 
miliarly  and  pleasantly  with  his  servants,  yet  was  treated 
by  tliem  with  such  deep,  silent  respect,  is  a  fine  one,  and 
exactly  describes  not  only  the  position  of  the  Rajah  among 
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his  people,  —  that  of  a  high-born  child  among  his  depend¬ 
ents,  who  is  to  be  petted  and  talked  to,  and  kept  in  good 
humor,  but  if  an  order  is  given  obeyed,  —  but  the  special 
character  of  a  man,  who  was  exactly  the  cliild-like,  simple, 
sweot-natured  being,  with  an  undue  capacity  of  reverence 
wh  ch  Englishmen  believe  all  natives  of  India  to  be.  We 
should  not  trust  Lady  Verney’s  account  alone,  or  that  of 
any  other  European,  as  a  native  diplomatist  when  so  in¬ 
clined  would  deceive  the  very  elect;  but  the  Rajah  kept  a 
diary  or  note-book  during  his  tour,  which  has  since  his 
death  been  published  by  his  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  .and 
be.ar-lcader,  Capt.  AVest,  and  which  lets  us,  at  least  in  part, 
into  the  secret  of  the  Rajah’s  character.  It  is  a  most  re- 
m.arkablc  production.  From  end  to  end  of  it  there  is  not  a 
thought  which  is  above  the  thinking-power  of  a  pleasant- 
minded,  simple  English  had  of  fourteen,  not  an  idea  worth 
preserving,  not  a  sentence  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  found 
a  criticising  remark.  And  yet  it  is  like  the  diaries  of  some 
children,  a  notew'orthy  production  if  only  for  its  simplicity, 
its  utter  transparency,  the  internal  evidence  it  allbrds  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  to  whom  alfectation  was  unknown, 
who  could  not  conceive  a  reason  why  any  one  should  ridi¬ 
cule  his  thoughts,  and  so  recorded  them  with  all  the  inimit¬ 
able  dignity  of  unconscious  childhood. 

The  diary  is  crammed  with  entries  like  these,  made  on 
the  15th  and  16th  June,  1870:  “  Took  a  drive  in  Hyde 

Park  and  Regent’s  Park,  and  through  Regent  Street  in  the 
afternoon.  Hyde  Park  and  Regent’s  Park  are  large  and 
beautifully  green.  These  are  very  good  j)arks.  Many  people 
ride,  drive,  and  walk  in  them.  \&th.  —  AV’ent  to  see  Mad¬ 
ame  Tussaud’s  exhibition.  The  statues  which  are  here  are 
made  of  wax,  and  are  very  life-like.  No  one  thinks,  at  first 
thought,  that  they  are  statues,  and  not  real  persons.  I 
liked  these  statues  very  much.  Tliey  are  of  English  and 
European  kings  and  queens  and  celebrated  men.  Tlien 
took  a  drive  through  Hyde  P.ark.  At  eleven,  p.m.,  drove  to 
Sir  Robert  M - ,  to  an  evening  party.  Sir  Robert  in¬ 

troduced  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  me.  lie  is  a 
very  good  and  polite  man.  It  rained  much  to-night.” 
On  the  continent  it  is  just  the  same.  “  The  Rhine  is  very 
broad,  and  it  has  got  fresh  water.”  “Munich  is  a  nice 
large  city.”  “  Tlie  King  of  the  Belgians  spoke  very 
politely  and  gently  with  me.”  “  Germans  are  celebrated 
for  learning  and  smoking.”  All  in  the  same  fashion,  as  of 
a  schoolboy  writing  a  theme.  An  Plton  boy  of  twelve, 
if  he  dared,  write  in  a  theme  exactly  what  he  thought,  or 
if  he  were  writing  to  his  sister  of  a  similar  ago,  would  ex¬ 
press  himself  just  as  the  Rajah  does,  and  would,  like  him, 
probably  omit  to  mention  any  thing  he  did  not  approve, 
uliere  is  something  exquisitely  childlike,  and  in  its  way 
pleasant,  in  the  single  etTort  which  he  makes  at  sclf-intro- 
spcction  or  analysis,  the  constantly-recurring  remark,  “  I 
like  so-and-so  very  mueh.”  He  seldom  says,  “  I  did  not 
like,”  except  when  speaking  of  volunteers,  whose  dark  uni¬ 
form  always  angers  his  eye ;  and  very  seldom,  even  when 
describing  persons,  gets  beyond  the  most  patent  observa¬ 
tions  ujK)n  their  outward  bearing  towards  himself.  lie  saw 
cverylxxly,  of  course,  all  that  is  great,  or  famous,  or  power¬ 
ful  in  the  land ;  but  his  observation  never  goes  deeper 
than  in  his  remark  about  the  queen,  that  “  she  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  to  be  a  kind-hearted  lady ;  ”  or 
about  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  that  he  is  “very 
gentle,  civil,  and  polite,  though  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  at  present;”  or  about  Woodin,  that  “he  sings  and 
acts  pretty  well,  bu'.  I  admire  his  changing  his  dress  so 
quickly  very  much.”  He  was  evidently  greatly  impressed 
by  the  bearing  of  the  great  people,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  his  admiration  of  their  kindness  and  politeness 
to  him,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  some  internal  surprise  or 
shock  to  his  previous  experience ;  but  he  draws  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  one  man  and  another,  and  makes  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  discriminate  or  even  to  define  character. 
It  is  the  good-natured  chatter  of  a  well-placed  lad,  without 
mental  power,  but  with  a  great  capacity  for  being  moder¬ 
ately  interested,  and  a  great  readiness  to  applaud  or 
reward  anybody  who  amuses  him.  Tliere  is  not  an  il!-nv 
tured  sentence  in  the  entire  diary ;  but  then,  also,  there  is 
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not  an  acute  one ;  not  a  single  line  of  vivid  description,  or 
one  which  indicates  acute  pleasure,  except,  indeed,  when 
]je  is  describing  fireworks,  an  illumination,  or  a  garden 
scene  which  impresses  him,  he  does  not  know  why,  though 
he  knows  and  records  that  he  “  liked  it  very  much." 
The  only  sentence  recorded  of  him  which  has  any  intellec¬ 
tual  force  at  all  is  not  contained  in  the  diary,  but  in  a  letter; 
and  tells  that  travel  had  shown  him  how  insignificant  a 
person  a|Rajah|of  Kolhapore  was  in  the  world,  a  fact  re¬ 
corded  without  annoyance,  but  with  the  gentle  surprise  of 
an  amiable  child,  who  is  slowly,  by  repeated  tentatives,  find- 
inff  his  place  in  the  universe.  It  was  of  course  natural  that 
such  a  man  should  be  beloved  by  native  followers,  to  whom 
he  was  at  once  a  sovereign,  a  semi-sacred  being,  and  a,pet ; 
and  their  love  for  him  showed  itself  finally  in  one  of  the 
strangest  scenes  ever  enacted  in  Europe  ;  a  scene  which,  as 
described  by  the  chief  of  police  in  Florence,  reads  like  a 
chapter  from  the  “  Moonstone,”  or  a  forgotten  bit  of  the 
“Arabian  Nights."  The  poor  little  Rajah  had  been 
touched  with  the  cold  in  England,  and  died  on  30th  No- 
rember  at  Florence,  and  his  followers  besought  permis¬ 
sion  to  burn  the  corpse,  after  the  rites  handed  down  from  a 
creed  older  than  llindooism  itself.  The  authorities  at  first 
would  not  hear  of  a  ceremonial  once  so  well  known  in 
Italy;  but  the  British  minister,  with  genuine  kindness, 
pressed  the  request,  the  minister  of  the  interior  gave  his 
permission  for  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and  the  body  was 
actually  burned  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cascine,  or  pub¬ 
lic  park,  on  the  Arno,  with  all  the  regular  ceremonial,  ami 
the  ashes  collected  in  a  porcelain  vase,  to  be  hereafter 
thrown  into  the  sacred  river,  none  looking  on  but  the  muni¬ 
cipal  guards ;  and  “  the  party,  after  having  carefully  gath¬ 
ered  the  remaining  ashes,  cleaned  and  washed  all  round 
the  ground,  and,  collecting  them  in  a  kind  of  sheet,  brought 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  river  to  be  shaken  into  the  current ; 
making  afterwards,  with  the  mud  of  the  Arno,  the  form  of 
a  heart  in  the  centre  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  pile, 
they  buried  some  small  vases  containing  raw  and  boiled 
rice  and  peas,  sandal-wood  and  betel,  surmounted  by  small 
yellow  banners  ;  they  also  scattered  copiously  on  the  mead¬ 
ow  a  quantity  of  rice  and  peas,  ofl'ered,  according  to  the 
rite,  to  the  deceased  kinsman’s  soul,  which  they  Iwlieve  to 
continue  wandering  for  some  days  near  the  place  where 
the  body  was  burned.  After  repeated  rubbing  with  water 
collected  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they  closed  in  a  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  muttering,  as  the  custom  of 
natives  is,  and  bursting  all  out  into  a  flood  of  te.ors,  chant¬ 
ing  some  kind  of  funeral  songs,  interrupted  by  clamors  and 
lamentations.  Rising  again  after  a  moment,  they  took  up 
the  urn  containing  their  master’s  remains,”  and  so  returned 
whence  thw  came,  with  their  caste  unbroken,  and  a  melan¬ 
choly  recollection  of  the  gentle,  childlike  noble  whom  they 
had  served  so  well.  Ho  had  died  childless  ;  but  a  boy  of 
eight,  of  the  strain  of  Sivajec,  was  placed  in  his  wife’s  lap, 
and  so  adopted,  and  is  now  being  trained  to  occupy  the 
throne. 
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A  CURIOUS  controversy  has  been  started,  or  revived, 
lately,  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  first  Napoleon.  It 
Jeems  that  the  eccentric  octogenarian  Michelet,  having  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  vilipending  the 
great  man  qmnt  au  moral,  has  now  discovered  that  he  was 
in  truth  a  very  plain  and  orlinary  little  personage  au  phy- 
d'/Mc.  He  looked  “  wild  and  obscure,  and  a  sort  of  sinister 
cnignna  ”  in  his  youth  ;  but  this  was  only  “  la  beautc  du  dia- 
h!e;’’in  middle  age  “  he  was  without  eyelashes  or  eyebrows, 
Md  with  a  small  quantity  of  hair  of  an  uncertain  brown, 
which  in  his  youth  seemed  black,  in  consequence  of  a  free 
UK  of  pomades ;  ’’  his  eyes  “  were  gray,  like  a  pane  of  glass 
wherein  one  sees  nothin^ ;  in  short,  an  incomplete  and  ob¬ 
scure  inipersonality  whicdi  appears  phantasmagorical.”  All 
this  criticism  —  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  the  hero-worship 
which  it  is  meant  to  eounteract  —  is  founded,  of  course,  on 
portraits  and  statues ;  and  the  question  as  to  their  compar¬ 


ative  faithfulness  will,  no  doubt,  be  decided  by  an  enthusiast 
like  Michelet  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  view. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  well-known  print  represent¬ 
ing  the  Emperor  as  challenged  hy  an  innocent  young  con¬ 
script  on  guard,  affords  as  good  a  likeness  as  any ;  but  the 
picture  was  not  taken  from  life.  However,  having  been 
brought  up  all  our  lives  in  the  persuasion  that  the  Emperor 
possessed  at  least  extremely  fine  features,  we  cannot  be  di¬ 
verted  from  it  except  by  stronger  arguments  than  those 
which  M.  Michelet  evolves  out  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  and 
esteem  the  contrary  assertion  as  heretical  as  to  deny  the 
beauty  of  Antinous  or  Apollo. 

One  observation,  at  all  events,  is  not  without  its  weight 
in  the  controversy,  if  such  it  can  be  called.  He  came  of 
an  eminently  handsome  family.  His  father.  Carlo  Bona¬ 
parte  the  lawyer,  had,  when  young,  very  well-formed  fea¬ 
tures,  though  somewhat  too  delicate  in  expression  for  the 
parent  of  a  mighty  conqueror.  'Fhis  is  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  from  his  likeness  in  the  library  at  Ajaccio; 
but  he  died  in  middle  life.  The  Emperor’s  mother  was 
celebrated  for  the  charms  of  her  girlhood,  and  not  less  so 
for  her  maturer  beauty  in  after-life.  Thus  much  even  M. 
Michelet  admits :  but  proceeds,  after  his  fashion,  to  turn 
his  own  portrait  into  a  caricature.  She  is  “  indescribably 
tragic  and  mysterious.  The  mouth  is  eonteniptuous,  vindic¬ 
tive,  full  of  the  bitter  honey  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
Corsica.  The  large  and  fixed  eyes  are  nevertheless  enigmatic. 
If  they  look,  it  is  interiorly  at  their  own  dream  of  ptission.” 
We  may  be  essentially  unpoetical,  but  our  own  inferences 
from  the  well-known  pirtraits  of  Mine.  Mere’s  very  handsome 
face  are  certainly  as  (litfercnt  as  possible  from  M.  Alichelet’s. 
We  cannot  discover  in  her —  either  au  physique  or  au  moral 
—  any  sign  of  a  Lady  Macbeth  or  a  Lucrezia  Borgia,  or  a 
sphinx.  Clever  she  undoubtedly  was ;  but  her  imperial  son, 
while  treating  heron  the  whole  with  tenderness  and  respeet, 
seems  to  have  kept  her  etl'eclually  under,  and  to  have  sub¬ 
mitted  no  more  to  maternal  than  to  conjugal  dictation. 
Her  intrigues  —  if  she  did  intrigue  —  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  confine!  to  managing  the  household  disputes  and  in¬ 
terests  of  her  numerous  progeny,  and  to  taking  good  care 
of  the  money-box.  Those  who  ascribe  to  her  any  higher 
genius  than  this  seem  to  us  to  be  misled  by  the  supposed 
necessity  of  uphoMing  the  ancient  dogma —  pretty  well  de¬ 
molished  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  —  that  great  men  derive 
the  essential  part  of  their  character  from  their  mothers. 
Lucien — considered,  we  believe,  more  like  Napoleon  than 
any  of  his  other  brothers —  was  a  handsome  man.  So  was 
Jerome,  though  of  an  inferior  type.  So  is  the  present 
Prince  Napoleon,  whose  resemblance  to  his  uncle  has  been 
so  often  remarked  on.  All  his  sisters  were  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  beauty  ;  one,  Pauline,  though  of  the  petite  descrip¬ 
tion,  possessed  charms  both  of  face  and  figure  of  no  com¬ 
mon  order,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have  become 
widely  celebrated  through  her  generous  enthusiasm  for  art. 

It  is  also  a  remark,  not  indeed  decisive  of  the  question  of 
beauty,  but  bearing  on  it  very  nearly,  that  the  traditional 
type  of  the  first  Napoleon  has  a  tendency  to  rc-appear  so 
frequently  among  us,  as  pertaining  to  individuals  of  various 
classes  who  h’ave  certainly  no  noticeable  connection  or  anal¬ 
ogy  with  him.  Some  far-sighted  philosopher  has  main¬ 
tained  the  paradox  that  Nature  has,  after  all,  only  a  certain 
number  of  human  countenances,  though  very  large,  where¬ 
with  to  endow  mortals;  and  that  when  her  repertory  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  she  has  no  choiee  but  to  repeat  herself,  with  such 
slight  dirt’erenccs  only  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  individuality.  Every  one  must  have  remarked  the 
number  of  persons  resembling  Napoleon,  as  we  conceive 
him,  inheriting  as  it  were  the  type  of  those  magnificent 
features,  with  more  or  less  of  their  expression,  who  were  to 
be  formerly  met  with  in  society,  and  prob-ably  are  so  still ; 
only  the  likeness  is  becoming  more  and  more  traditional. 
Not  to  mention  the  illustriius  Widdecomb,  who  earned  a 
a  the  itrical  livelihood  for  many  years  by  simply  trading  on 
that  likeness,  memory  will  furnish  most  of  us  with  many 
more.  There  is  a  distinguished  retired  “  whip  ”  of  the 
House  of  Common.s,  —  an  eminent  tactician,  who,  like  his 
prototope,  has  conducted  his  legions  many  times  to  victory. 
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—  in  whose  keen  look  and  resolute  brow  the  impress,  how¬ 
ever  accidental,  is  unmistakable.  George  Napier,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  soldier  brothers,  was  extremely  like 
Napoleon  in  outline  of  feature,  if  not  in  expression.  And 
we  have  ourselves  known  a  provincial  doctor  who  resem¬ 
bled  the  Emperor  more  than  either  of  these.  Now,  it  is 
scarcely  superstitious  to  say,  that  when  Nature  thus  selects 
a  face  for  reproduction  by  copies,  it  will  be  a  fine  face. 
Translated  from  metaphor  to  plain  sense,  the  proposition 
would  amount  to  this,  that  fine  faces,  particularly  those  in¬ 
stinct  with  intellectual  power,  have  a  peculiar  facility  for 
arresting  the  imagination  and  occupying  the  memory,  so 
that  the  observer  has  a  n.atural  tendency  to  look  out  for  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  numbers  presented  for  ordinary  inspection. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Therese  gets  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  month’s  work  at 
a  London  theatre. 

Gambettina  is  the  name  which  a  Marseilles  lady  has  se¬ 
lected  for  her  last  girl. 

The  de.ath  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  of  M. 
Jacques  Felix,  father  of  the  famous  French  actress  Rachel. 

Poor  Mazzini  is  Madame  Tussaud’s  latest  victim.  She 
has  him  in  bees’-wax  in  her  show. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning’s  new  poem  will  be  entitled 
“  Fifine  at  the  Fair,”  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Rpvue  desdevx  Mondes  arc  going 
to  publish  a  history  of  the  Review,  with  notices  of  its  chief 
contributors,  and  of  their  papers,  from  the  correspondence 
in  the  editor’s  office. 

With  breathless  haste  we  transfer  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  London 
Court  Journal :  “  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  discontinued 
the  use  of  the  chignon.” 

A  COLLECTION  of  personal  jewellery  belonging  to  the 
Empress  of  the  French,  consisting  of  some  beautiful 
brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  fans,  is  at  present  offered 
for  sale  in  Amsterdam. 

For  the  first  time  for  hundreds  of  years  the  two  opposite 
Mohammedan  sects  of  Sunis  and  Shiahs  knelt  together  in 
harmonious  prayer  at  Meerut,  on  the  occasion  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

“  William  Henry  and  His  Friends,”  by  Mrs.  Diaz,  has 
had  the  honor  of  being  reprinted  in  London  (Frederick 
Wame),  where  it  has  already  become  a  favorite.  William 
Henry  is  pretty  certain  to  make  friends  wherever  he  goes. 
He  is  irresistible  alike  to  English  and  Yankee  lads. 

The  London  Tim>’f  prints  this  odd  advertisement :  — 
“  Quarter-day.  —  Cruelty  to  Cats.  —  The  persons  who  left  a 
cat  behind  in  the  house  they  vacated,  in  Halliford  Street, 
Islington,  at  the  last  Christmas  quarter,  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  tliat  the  poor  creature  has  died  of  starvation.” 

London  will  soon  know  its  famous  Blue-coat  school-boys 
no  more.  Christ’s  Hospital  is  to  be  removed  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  well-known  building  in  Newgate  Street,  dear  to 
Charles  Lamb,  has  been  sold  to  the  Mid-London  Railway 
Company. 

The  sale  of  thirty  cases  of  cigars  from  the  cx-Emperor’s 
stock  recently  took  place  at  the  I^iuvre.  The  weed,  di¬ 
rectly  imported  from  the  Vuelta  abajo,  was  of  the  choicest 
kind,  suen  as  would  scarcely  be  found  in  the  trade,  having 
been  chiefly  intended  for  the  guests  at  the  Tuilerics.  This 
seems  rather  a  small  retail  business  for  a  great  government. 

The  Academy  says  that  a  notable  ex, ample  of  caution  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Swedish  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
A  commission  has  been  sitting  on  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  the  last  hundred  years,  without  producing  more 
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than  a  tentative  revision,  which  is  still  exposed  to  the  criti- 
cism  of  scholars. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  referrinir 
to  the  recent  reports  of  the  persecution  and  torture  of 
Christians  in  Japan,  says  that  these  rejiorts  were  originated 
by  the  Nagasaki  Gazette,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  French 
missionaries  in  that  country,  and  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  unfounded  rumors  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
source. 

The  Berlin  literary  and  artistic  circles  are  being  charmed 
and  astonished  by  the  wonderful  performance  of  a  young 
man,  named  Richard  Tiirschmann,  who  recites,  by  heart, 
classical  dramas  and  tragedies,  and  by  different  voices 
gives  to  each  of  the  active  persons,  male  and  female,  their 
peculiar  characters.  How  we  wouldn’t  like  to  hear  this 
gifted  young  man. 

Prof.  Brown,  says  a  London  paper,  has  completed  his 
bicycle,  by  which  he  can  travel  upon  land  or  water.  He 
will  very  shortly  make  a  trip  from  Ix>ndon  to  Paris,  com¬ 
ing  by  road  from  London  to  Dover,  and  from  Dover  to 
France  by  water.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  two  steam¬ 
ers,  in  case  of  accident.  If  the  professor’s  useful  invention 
requires  two  steamers  to  attend  it,  it  strikes  us  that  the  bi¬ 
cycle  might  be  dispensed  with. 

A  NEW  and  highly  practical  use  for  unpaid  bills  has 
been  found.  A  Floridian,  who  had  accumulated  quite  a 
package  of  them  in  his  vest  pocket,  owes  the  preservation 
of  his  life  to  that  circumstance,  as  the  knife  of  an  assa-sfin 
entered  them  instead  of  him.  A  knowledge  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  having  become  general,  everylKwly  down  there  is 
engaged  in  saving  these  documents,  hitherto  considered  so 
useless.  A  package  of  paid  bills  would  probably  do  as  well ; 
but  that  would  be  more  expensive. 

The  administration  of  the  Louvre  is  overhauling  the  in¬ 
numerable  paintings  stowed  awtiy  for  want  of  a  proper  place 
to  exhibit  them.  A  broad  passage  in  the  Pavilion  Denan 
has  been  selected  by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  as  the  new  gallery 
which  is  to  contain  the  hitherto  obscured  pictures.  Xuiii- 
l)ers  of  these  have  been  taken  down  from  the  lofts  in  the 
Louvre,  and  will  soon  be  exhibited.  A  large  number  of 
fine  paintings  by  Greuze,  Porbus,  Rembrandt,  Lesucur, 
Van  Dyck,  Leopold  Robert,  Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa  are 
mentioned,  among  others. 

The  island  of  Kunie,  which  is  to  be  the  future  residence 
of  the  Communalists  sentenced  to  simple  transportation, 
was  discovered  by  Cook,  and  called  by  him  Pine  Island,  in 
1774.  It  w.as  taken  possession  of  by  F’rance  in  1853,  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Alcmhnc  in 
1851.  The  island,  which  lies  about  thirty  miles  south-east 
of  New  Caledonia,  the  main  French  Polynesian  possession, 
enjoys  a  most  luxuriant  and  salubrious  climate.  Cannibal¬ 
ism  may  be  considered  as  extinct,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  missionaries,  who  have  also  acclimatized  large  flocks  of 
live  stock  so  as  to  divert  the  carnivorous  appetites  of  the 
natives.  The  families  of  the  transported  are  allowed  a 
passage  and  residence. 

The  Abbe  Perrin,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  by  a  court-martial  for  having  joined  the 
Commune,  seems  to  have  led  a  curious  life,  lie  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1841,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  went  to  the  African  coast,  where  he  narrowly  esc^il 
being  served  up  at  the  king  of  Dahomey’s  table.  This 
decided  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  most  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  ended  by 
writing  in  the  P'ere  Duche’ne,  and  other  violent  prints,  l)u^ 
ing  the  Commune  he  behaved  with  great  violence,  and  got 
several  priests  arrested,  besides  fighting  against  the  troops. 
He  defended  himself,  and  but  for  some  doubt  as  to  his 
sanity,  he  would  have  been  visited  with  a  severer  sentence 
than  that  to  which  he  was  condemned. 

The  current  number  of  the  British  Quar'erly  Review 
contains  a  very  intelligent  appreciation  of  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  poetry.  His  relations  to  Goethe  and  Wordsworth 
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ju.e  well  marked.  Though  he  imputes  his  own  method  to 
Wordsworth,  it  is  true  that  the  master  took  up  nature  into 
own  mind,  while  the  disciple  escapes  trom  his  own 
mind  into  nature.  It  was  also  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  the  keynote  of  his  poetry  is  resistance  to  the  despon¬ 
dency  which  springs  from  intemperance  and  perplexity ; 
and  that,  except  in  “  The  Sick  King  of  Bokhara,”  he  has  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  ibund  a  definite  positive  subject  adequate  to 
the  mood  he  wished  to  express,  so  that  the  completeness  of 
his  elaborate  poetry  is  purely  internal,  and  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  any  objective  standard.  The  reviewer  commits 
himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  unrhymed 
poems  is  purely  rhetorical ;  as  rhetoric  he  sets  them  very 
high. 

The  Journal  de  Rome,  in  contradicting  the  report  as  to 
the  dinner  given  by  the  Pope  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  states  that  almost  the  only  guest  ever  seen  at  the 
table  of  his  Holiness  is  a  black  cat,  whose  “  appellative 
derivation”  —  as  the  Ifailt/  Telegraph  Y/ouXd  term  it  —  is 
Moretto.  Moretto  even  enjoys  sometimes  the  privilege  of 
eating  from  the  same  plate  as  his  master,  and  of  being 
caressed  by  the  august  nand  which  dispenses  so  many  bene¬ 
dictions.  The  cat  is,  indeed,  so  fond  of  the  Pope  thcat  he 
mews  piteously  when  etiquette  and  ceremony  necessitate  a 
temporary  separation.  When  the  Pope  celebrates  mass,  or 
gives  an  audience,  Moretto  is  placed  under  lock  and  key, 
tor  fear  that  he  should  suddenly  make  his  appearance  by 
his  master’s  side,  an  occurrence  which  would  cause  great 
scandal  to  the  faithful,  and  to  prevent  which  the  persons 
composing  the  Pope’s  suite  are  ever  on  the  watch.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Air.  Whalley  will  find  his  worst  apprehen¬ 
sions  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  this  ghastly  animal,  — a 
black  cat, —  and  in  the  affection  lavished  on  him  by  Pius  IX. 

The  following  little  episode  has  just  occurred  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Opera  House  in  Vienna  :  In  Lortzing’s  “  Waffen- 
sehmied,”  there  is  a  scene  where  Count  Liebenau,  Herr 
Ncnmann,  has  to  kiss  Irmentraut,  Mile.  Gindele.  The  kiss¬ 
ing  cannot  be  omitted,  because  in  the  two  following  scenes 
the  conversation  is  continually  turning  upon  it.  After 
Irmentraut  has  commanded  the  Count  to  kiss  first  her  right 
and  then  her  left  hand,  she  winds  up  by  saying,  “  And  now 
the  lips.”  Full,  probably,  of  his  part,  Herr  Neumann,  in 
reply  to  this  challenge,  gave  Mile.  Gindele,  at  the  first  per¬ 
formance,  the  kiss  specified  in  the  stage  directions.  The 
lady  was  so  incensed,  that  she  complained  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  Every  thing  like  argument,  to  the  effect  that  the 
person  on  the  stage  was  Irmentraut,  and  not  Mile.  Gendele, 
proved  perfectly  unavailing.  She  declared  she  felt  insulted 
m  her  honor  as  a  woman,  and  that,  if  she  could  not  obtain 
reparation  from  the  management,  she  would  seek  it  from  the 
law.  Several  days  elapsed,  and  the  affair  was  a  fruitful 
topic  of  conversation.  At  length  the  “  Waffenschmied” 
was  again  put  up.  All  the  initiated  were  very  curious  to 
know  how  the  kiss-scene  would  go  off.  After  Count  Liebe¬ 
nau  had  kissed  Irmentraut’s  right  and  left  hand,  the  lady 
said,  “  There :  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  the  kiss  on  the 
lips.”  Herr  Neumann  hereupon  quickly  replied,  “  Thank 
Heaven  that  1  have  not  to  kiss  that  fright.”  Mile.  Gindele 
became  so  excited  that  she  had  to  be  carried  in  a  fainting 
state  to  her  room.  She  has  again  eomplained  to  the  man¬ 
agement.  Stage  jurists  are  deeply  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  for  they  want  to  know  whether  a  kiss  given  in  charac¬ 
ter  to  a  lady  on  the  stage  can  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to 
the  recipient. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  the  author  of  “  Queen  Eleanor’s 
Vengeance,”  &c.,  points  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Da  ly  News  a 
very  curious  literary  coincidence. 

“The  death  of  Col.  Newcome,”  says  Mr.  Bennett,  “is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  passages  penned  by  Thackeray. 
It  is  strange  that  its  concluding  sentences,  so  wonderful  for 
feir  depth  of  pathos,  have  not  recalled  the  pa.ssage  from 
fennimore  Cooper’s  ‘  Prairie,’  which  surely  must  have  un- 
ronsciously  been  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
‘Vanity  Fair’  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage  in  his 
‘  Newcomes :  —  ’  ” 

"  At  the  usual  evening  hour,  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 


Thomas  Newcome’s  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  a  tunc. 
Atid  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said, 
‘Adsum,’  and  fell  back,  ft  was  the  word  we  used  at  school 
when  names  were  called;  and  lo,  he  whos*:  heart  was  as  that  of 
a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Master.” 

So  wrote  Thackeray :  now  compare  with  this  the  death 
of  Cooper’s  aged  Trapjtcr,  the  hero  of  his  five  Indian  tales, 
as  he  gives  it  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  “  Prairie  ;  —  ” 

“  The  old  man  had  remained  nearly  motionless  for  an  hour. 
His  eyes  alone  had  occasionally  opened  and  shut .  Sud¬ 

denly,  while  musing  on  the  remarkable  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  Middleton  felt  the  hand  which  he  held  grasp  his  own 
with  incredible  power,  and  the  old  man,  supported  on  either  side 
by  his  friends,  rose  upright  to  his  feet.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
around  him,  as  if  to  invite  all  in  presence  to  listen  (the  lingering 
remnant  of  human  frailty) ;  and  then,  with  a  military  elevation  of 
the  head,  and  with  a  voice  that  might  lie  heard  in  every  part  of 
that  numerous  assembly,  he  pronounced  the  word,  ‘  llero.^” 

“  Surely,  the  ‘  ad.sum  ’  and  the  ‘  here  ’  iu  these  two  death- 
scenes  have  some  relation  to  each  other.” 

Some  interesting  information  about  Japan  is  given  in  a 
series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Cologne  Gazette  by  the 
German  traveller,  Emil  Schl.agintweit.  The  lower  classes 
of  the  pojiulation,  he  says,  are  tor  the  most  part  either  Budd¬ 
hists  or  Pantheists;  and  the  more  educated  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius.  Thesi*  are  the  principal  religions 
in  the  country,  but  they  are  divided  into  many  sects,  all  of 
which  enjoy  equal  rights.  The  people  are  extremely  de¬ 
vout,  and  they  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  priests,  like 
that  which  prevailed  in  mediaeval  Europe  in  regard  to 
witches.  The  Government  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  Last  year  the  Mikado  invited  foreign  pro¬ 
fessors,  physicians,  and  farmers  into  the  country,  but  ex¬ 
pressly  excluded  missionaries,  on  the  gi-ound  “  tlmt  they 
are  everywhere  the  cause  of  wars  and  disturbances.”  The 
land  belongs  to  the  Mikado,  and  is  let  to  the  peasants  in 
return  for  fixed  payments.  Each  peasant  cultivates,  on  an 
average,  six  Prussian  acres,  three-quarters  of  which  must  be 
planted  with  rice ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  h.is  to  give  up  nearly 
half  of  the  produce  of  his  labor  to  the  G(jvernment.  In 
Japan,  as  in  China,  special  attention  is  given  to  manuring, 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil.  The  artisans  have  tools  of  very  primitive  construc- 
ti'  n,  notwithstanding  which  their  work  is  astonishingly  per¬ 
fect.  Women  are  often  eraployeil  in  various  manufactures, 
and  exclusively  in  the  cultivation  of  silkworms.  Up  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  there  was  a  sort  of  caste  system  among  the 
workmen,  which  placed  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  the  other  classes  of  the  population ;  but 
this  has  now  been  abolished.  They  are  still,  however,  con¬ 
siderably  fettered  by  a  number  of  regulations  which  pre- 
scril)e  the  amount  and  nature  of  work  they  are  to  do ;  though, 
on  the  whole,  these  regulations  are  very  fairly  administered 
by  the  Government  officials.  The  criminal  laws  are  very 
severe,  the  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals  being  much 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  proposed  to  reform  these  laws  by 
introducing  a  co<le  similar  to  the  French  code  penal,  which 
is  now  being  translated  for  that  piirppse ;  but  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  pain  shown  by  the  Japanese,  as  by  other  Asiatics, 
renders  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  this  direction  somewhat 
remote.  Communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  much  facilitated  of  late  years  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads.  The  broad  highway  called  the  Tokaido, 
which  traverses  the  country  from  east  to  west,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  roads  of  Europe;  the  branch 
roads,  however,  are  usually  in  bad  condion.  Postal  com¬ 
munication  by  means  of  messengers  has  long  existed ;  but 
the  service  was  so  slow,  that  the  transmission  of  a  letter  for 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  German  miles  occu¬ 
pied  thirty  days.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
a  daily  post  has  been  introduced,  acconling  to  the  European 
system,  between  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama  (distance  one 
hundred  and  eighty  German  miles) ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  full 
working.  There  are  also  lines  of  telegraph  between  Yeddo 
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and  Yokohama,  and  Osaka  and  Hiogo ;  they  are  under  the 
direction  of  Japanese,  and  messages  may  be  sent  either  in 
Japanese  or  in  English.  The  commercial  ports  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  principal  island,  Nipon,  are  to  be  con¬ 
nected  W  a  railway  which  will  start  from  Ycddo  and  termi¬ 
nate  at  Osaka;  and  the  first  section  of  this  line,  from  Yeddo 
to  Yokol  ama,  will  be  opened  in  a  few  months.  The  trade 
of  Japan  has  been  regularly  increasing  since  1854,  when  the 
country  was  opened  to  Europeans. 


GOETHE’S  HOUSE. 

HIRSCHGRABEN  23,  FRANKFORT. 

Qoaint  Frankfort  nestles  by  the  Main. 

The  broad  flood  rolls  below  the  town 
With  many  a  foamin;;  warp  and  strain, 

Past  \  ineyards,  mills,  and  bridges  brown. 

The  streets  arc  thick  with  press  of  trade ; 

Gilt  tabards  flout  the  tavern  door; 

Stout  burghers  in  the  market  prate ; 
Housed  in  the  grim  cathedral’s  shade, 

The  red-capped  country  merchants  roar ; 

The  aharj^pnrrcd  Prussian  stalks  date. 

We  left  the  dusky  gallery. 

Where,  high  above  dark  maple  floors, 
Gleamed  from  the  panels,  three  and  three. 

The  gold  ghosts  of  the  Emperors. 

From  backgrounds  mailed  Byzantine-wise, 

The  gorgeous  shadows  glitnmered  through  — 
Procession  vast  of  son  and  sire  I 
There  one  robe  counted  fifty  dyes. 

Here  this  one  streamed,  a  world  of  blue ; 

But,  rounding  all,  a  flare  of  fire. 

Who  mourns,  we  asked,  for  dynasties. 

To  whom  men’s  hearts  paid  bloody  toll  1 
Through  simpler  forms,  one  hears,  one  secs. 
The  mightier  dynasties  of  Soul. 

Your  Charles  looms  down  a  phantom  fine; 
Your  Robert  is  of  regal  mould  ; 

How  bravely  Julian  wears  his  scars  I 
For  us,  we  love  a  fairer  line. 

Who,  if  their  faults  were  manifold, 

Uid  sweeter  work  Itelow  the  stan. 


Ho  smiled  on  ns,  the  wrinkled  man 
Who  led  us  through  the  echoing  town. 

Relit  his  pipe  of  porcelain. 

And  turned  the  spectral  staircase  down. 

Wc  followed  close  through  twenty  ways. 

On  whose  rough  pave  his  slippers  dropped 
Soft  as  in  daylight  moves  the  mouse ; 

At  la-t,  emerging  from  the  maze. 

Before  an  open  door  wc  stopped  : 

‘•And  this,”  said  he,  “  is  Goethe’s  House.’ 

That  picture !  We  had  crossed  the  square, 

As  one  goes  swiftly  through  a  dream  ; 

Ail  round  the  houses  tall  and  fair 
Turned  to  us  fronts  of  myriad  gleam. 

O’er  many  a  grotesque  window  lop. 

Winged  steeds  on  clouds  and  lightnings  stamped; 
Perk  faces  leered  from  vines  and  scrolls ; 

Lean  dragons  sprawled  on  stall  and  shop; 

Maned  lions  amid  roses  ramped  — 

Lutes,  lyres,  lamps,  torches,  aureoles  1 

Hirschgral)cn  they  have  named  the  street : 

Its  gables,  sheer,  triangular, 

Blotchetl  by  recurrent  frost  and  heat. 

Give  issue  thin  to  moon  or  star ; 

Sly  dormer  casements  twinkle  high ; 
iDecp  doors  below  keep  wind  and  gloom ; 

Ix>ng  halls  show  gleams  of  garden  green ; 

Huge  chimneys  slant  against  the  sky ; 

Odd  shadows  brood  in  eycry  room. 

And  cobwebs  droop  from  wall  and  screen. 


And  this,  indeed,  was  once  his  home  I 
(  Triumphant  Numbt'r  Twenty-three! ) 

These  tiles  he  trod  —  these  stairs  he  clomb, 

Up  high  as  eye  can  strain  to  see. 

Perhaps  he  leaned  across  this  sill. 

And  watched,  above  the  court-yard  wall. 

That  deep-aisled  chistnut  gather  leaf, 

Whit  time  the  swallow’s  cry  is  shrill. 

When  winds  and  showers  are  musical,  f 

And  clouds  ore  low,  and  light  is  brief. 

We  pi  lied  him  whose  starved  critique 
Would  mar  the  quiet  of  the  place. 

Preferring  the  austire  Antique 
To  our  full-blooded,  riper  grace. 

Fool  I  leave  to  us  this  precious  hour. 

The  glass  case  and  its  treasured  freight  — 

'fhe  blotted  leaf,  the  fretted  glove, 

The  rusted  quill  that  bore  such  flower  1 
The  mildewed  seal,  the  faded  date. 

The  page  that  tells  of  Werthcr's  loro. 

A  time-old  music  haunts  the  place 
(Outside  the  Stress  for  tumult  roars); 

Strange  lights  across  the  ceiling  race ; 

Strange  shadows  lurk  about  the  doors. 

Hero  all  his  ribboned  letters  lie ; 

A  violet,  five  cones  of  pine  — 

Gathered  in  what  forgotten  woods ! 

A  rencillod  sketch  from  Italy  — 

Three  peaks  above  a  laud  of  wine. 

White  with  the  tush  of  torrent  floods. 

"  I  knew  him,”  quoth  our  wrinkled  guide, 

“  When  I  was  young,  and  ho  grown  old ; 

His  great,  broad  temples,  either  side. 

Were  touched  with  hard  and  grizzled  gold. 

His  dreams  were  vast,  his  words  were  few. 

Yet  sown  with  tangled  germ  and  seed. 

He  was  our  clear  apocalypse. 

Who  plumbed  our  better  future  true. 

Rousing  the  world  from  thought  to  deed 
With  trumpet-blasts  of  fifty  lips. 

“  He  died  —  wc  bragged  about  his  fame. 

The  thing  least  precious  which  he  gave ; 

Came  after-years,  and  spikes  of  flame 
Made  fiery  garlands  for  his  giave  — 

Sharp  flami^s  that  stung  our  dullish  sense. 

Too  tame  to  face  the  dilficult, 

And  sloughing  sirength  in  dose  and  trance — 

Fierce  fires,  whose  spikes  meant  no  pretence. 

You  smiling  ask  ;  The  great  result?  — 

Look  up  tons  —  look  down  on  France  I  ” 

So  babbled  he,  alistractrd  —  lost 
In  the  weird  incisures  of  his  str.iin. 

Till  we  had  gained  the  street,  and  crossed 
The  market  leaning  on  the  Main. 

His  voice  pumued  us  through  the  night, 

IjOU"  after  Frankfort’s  henped-up  caves 
Grew  black  against  a  heaven  of  wine  — 

Till  Maycnce  blossomed  into  light. 

And  one  saw  through  the  vineyard’s  leaves. 

The  moon-white  levels  of  the  Rhine. 


Beware  of  Fictitious  Feavorino  Extracts.  T7 
Burnett’s.  Go  to  the  dcakr  who  has  them. 

PuBi.ic  Speakers  and  Singers  will  find  "  Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chia'  Trorhrs  ”  Itcneficial  in  clearing  the  voice  before  speaking  or 
singing,  and  relieving  the  throat  after  any  exertion  of  the  vocal 
organs.  For  Coughs  and  Colds  the  Troches  are  cllectual. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  will  cITcctacuroif 
tried  faithfully.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

The  best  a^d  the  cheapest.  There  are  a  great  many  imitationi 
and  counterfeits  Go  to  a  reliable  grocer,  and  insist  uponha«ng 
the  Halford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce  ;  only  nlty 
cents  per  pint  bottle. 
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